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ABSTRACT 

Followijng an overview of the amount and focus of the 
literature on occupatiofeal development pf women, four major theories 
cf vocational development are discussed i.n depth in part 1: Roe's 
theory of career choice; Ginzk^rg and associates' theory cf 
vocational decision making. Super's theory of the development of 
self -concept, and Holland's theory cf vocational choice. Summaries 
and critiques are given of two theories of occupational development 
of females : Zytowski.'s theory cf the duality cf women's roles and 
Psathas' theory of occupational choice for women. A review of 
literature in part 2 focuses on the three major hypotheses of this 
studv, sex differences in (1) self -concept and sense of competence; 
(2) motivational aspects including relate<1 attitudes, aspirations, 
and expectations; and (3) acquisition of educational meaiis 
(knowledge, training, skills), which includes discussion on 
implementation and impact cf career and vocational education 
legislation. Part 3 is a discussion of the most, important 
socialization influences on the occupational develcfment cf women 
including influence of teachers, parents (attitudes, expectations, 
matf^rnai employment, socioeconomic status), peers, and visual m«dia. 
Part a is an overview by age level cf these i;*ter verticrs to enhance 
aspticts of girls' occupational potential. Description of the 
interventions are given with cccasicnal delineation of effects. A 
list of references follows. (FP) 
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REVIEW OF IKS LZTERATURE 



?art Oa«.. Overview aad Zatroduetloa 
While there is e substaatlel body of literature oa ocottpetieoer 
developoeat, relatively little o£ it it directly relevmat to wocaeii* 
At least four toajor theories of oecupaf tonal developoent have been 
proposed and literally hundrifds of eopirieal studies have been 
conducted to test these theories. By and large, the theories and the 
tests of the theories are focussed on oale oceupatlooal devalopsaeat. 
Feoalft occupational developoaent is either ignc.ed ir this literatise, 
or Is treated as a "trivial corollary to oen's career developatnt".^ 

In the last few years, there has been an upsurge in Interest in 
women's occupational development per se. It is now recognized that \ 
women's occxipational developtasnt is unique in many respects, and 
cannot be treated merely as a corollary of mens'* ,The bare beginnings 
of several theories have been pt-oposed, and a nutsber of studies have 
been conducted. t^Thile no theory is adequate at this time to fully 
describe women's occupational development, sodb valid generalizations 

can be extracted from this literature* ' . 

I 

In addleion to theories o£ occupational developpent^ there is a 
growing body of literature on sex differences in, occupational develop** 

% 

cent. The literature can be broken dot«n Into a nuc:b«r o£ areas, each 
of which focusses on a different cocnpcnent of what this study is calling 
'^occupational potent ial'\. Thus/ there is a literature on sex differences 



ia I) Mlf-eoaeapt and g«iua ofi eeap«t«aie«, 2) sBCivatioaal «<p«ett of 
eee«p«el0oal d«v«lopniat, iaeludlng r«Iat«d Attitudes, aspiratie^i aad 
caipaetatieiis » and 3) aequialtioa o2 •ducAtloa*! oMtis to o«cup4tleas» 
Including Icnovltdga, training and skills. 

. Thara . is ae thaory which ^uastioos tba inportaaca c£ socializatioa 
factors on tha oeeupatieoal davaloposat (and atta^ibaaat) of woosn. 
Thara is a coasidarabla cod growiag body of lltaratxara on tha 
iafluanca of various iastitutiooalixed educational practices, such 
as sax-blasad counsaling autsrials and tests, veeatioaa?. educetion 
.prograos, sad the like. Only a soall aosuat of atteation has been 
paid to the' a»re stibtle and Insidious aspects of the '*hidden curriculum'* 
such as teachers* attitudes and behavior. The evidence which does 
exist, howe^r,. suggests large differtaces in teachers attitudes, 
exfectations, perceptions and behaviors with respect to girls aad 
boys: 

Tha sigtttficance vf parents' influence on girls' occupational 
developaent is paraaouat. Critical variables have been isol&ted 
and include s;sch factors as whether or not the mother Is working, 
what the anthers* attitude Is towards her work and towards working 
wooen In ge.neral. While there has been less attention paid to the 
Icfluence of fathers on their daughters cccupatlonal developnent, 
fathers' soclo-ecoaoailc status may be a key factor. 

Conpared to educational and parental Influences, relatively little 
Is known about how peer Influences say affect girls' occupaclonal 
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4«v«XopBiBt And ehoie«. th« Xittrattari Attcttlitg to th« iapotttaet 
ot ptttr ia£l\j«tt^tt in mtmy e(h«r «rMt, hetrnvtry Bay thtd llcjbt on 
how It op«raees. It nay also st^gatt during «hieh ttagas of 
davalopotnt p««r influanea is likalj to ba tha graataat* 

rinally, ethar significant socialiaars which SMrt iafXuaaca 
ovar girls* eecupaticnal davalepnaat should ba racognisad* Tha oadia, 
including T7, radio, oagasinas, ate., oust baac censidMrabla 
rasponslbiUty for channalling woosn's occupational aspimtieni* 

In rasponsa to tha inaquitias daseribad in Cbaptar I and in 
this Cbaptar, aducational intarvantlons and ionovations hava bagua 
to aaarga. Moat hava ba^^n iaplaaantad on an aspariaanta}^* basis and 
ara prasantly undargoing davalopnant and rafinataant* thara aza a 
.£aw pralialaary raporta on thasa innovations, and savaral of thasa 
include an CTaluativa eooponant tO'tast tha affactivanass of tha 
intarvantion vieh regard to particular objactivas or hypothasaa. 

• * ' * * ' 

This litarattflra review describes the caajcr theories o£^^oce|paaloaal 
developcoBnt, focussing on whatf they can contribute to our understanding 
of wossn's occupational developasant in general,, and to this study in 
particular < Two theories whiccS-4-^eus priaarily on wotnen's occupational 
developosat are then susanarized and critiqued. Following this, the 
licerature on sex differences in occupatiooal develo^oient: is teviewed. 
It is divided into three areas, paralleling the three major hypotheses 
of this study, sex differences in: self-concept and sense of cojnpetence 
iBOtivational aspects of jccupaeional developcent, Including related 
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mm to oceupaeiOM, iaeludlag knewltdgo, traiaiag^ aad tkilU. 

Third, thiJ rtvl«tf txasdnas tii% li&tr4tar« on •oeiallzatloo 
toau«nc«« on ocaupatio&aX davtlORniftt. Studies ea th« «£liieti o€ 
tMebirs* Attitttdat and bahavier with rafard to boys aad gU'lB ara 
raviawad £bc thalr ralavaaea to girls* oceupatlooal davaXepoaat. 
Studlaa (m paraats ara ravlavad la erdar to IsoXata sooa of tha fcay 
varlablaa lafLuaaelag glrXs* oeeupatloaal prafaraaeas. $tudlas aad 
thaotlas oa paar lafluaaea ara axaalaad for iaslgbta lato hov It nay 
ba eparatlag aad «haa it '^-y ba most lafluaatlal. To eomplata t±a 

* 

pletura» tha avidaaca oa oadla lafluaaea Is briefly discussed. . 

Tha fowth aad final topic for this litaratura ravletr Is aa oyar* 
riw- of tha aducAtloaal latsrvaatloas and loaovatloas- which are 
-••saaptlag to aohaaea tha occupadoaal potaatlal of youag woasa. The 
' latarvaatloas era briefly deserlbad aad, vbarever possible, their 

affects are dellaeated.. 

?art Ttfo. Theoretical Coatrlbutloas to Uaderstaadlng Vcsasa's 

Ocet;patlonal Potaatlal 
!• .Gaaeral Theories of Vocational Develosoeat 

This sectioa reviews the four tDSjor theories of vocational 
developcaent,:' those proposed by Roe, Super, Ginsberg and associates, and 
Holland; and two theories which focus "prisarily on women's occupational 
developcent, those of Zytowski and Pscthas. / 

There are two specific objectives to these reviews. The first 
objective is to sunHuarize each theory in order to highlight its focus, 
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Mtitrsl eoae«pts, mi hypotha^M. Xbm t«eeB4 obJ«etiv« It to dtseriba 
how tbo tbaory do^t and dot* net eoatrlbttt« to cm tndArst^adlag e£ 
teoaXft eecupatietuX d«imlepm&t. Out of « STathoait of tbo loportmnt 
•lowats la ««eh o£ th« thterlos, factors will bo IdMtiflod which , 
art daooad worthy of eooaidaratioa asd loeluaien la eh« dasiga of 
thia atudy. 

A. Ro«*a Parioaallcy lhaory of Caraar Choica . . 

Roa faypothaaisad that thara la a ralatleoahlp batwaaa ladlyldualt 
aarly axparlaaea and thalr attltuda^, ablXltlaa, lataraats, and othar 

2 

parsonality factors which affact thair ultiaata vocational salaction. 
Tha thaory is assaatially grouadad Ir. psychoanalytic thaorias and 
concepts • 

• • • • ♦ • • 

• • 

According to Roa, patterns of aarly axparianea with parents, in 
terms of tha degree of eootiooal ;concaatration on the child (ranging 
froo over protect ion to overdanacdingness) , degree of avoidance of the 
child (ranging firoo emotional rejection to neglect of the child), and 
degree of acceptance of the child (ranging froa castial to loving 
acceptance of the child) establish ~ a pattern of early satisfactioos 
and frustrations which are jllhen translated into patterns of needs. 
The direction of psychic ener^ expenditure is evencuaily determined 
by this need pattern. This pattern of needs is hypothesized to be 
the major deterninant of the occupation- to which the individual applie 
htm/'herself. This is relevant not only to the individual's vocational 
) choice, but to the total life pattern of the individual, since it 



dattrolMs what aovt of sp«eiAl ablXleUs 43d iatmtet prsdooiaatt. 

Mot only do thoeo aoads dotoroiao tho Klrtetioa Ia which «a 
ladlvldtaal** psTchie taergjr^ oxptndod, but tho latootlty as w«IX 
«s tbo organiSAtlon of eh«s« (prlnrily) laeoMoious oMds Is 
hypothssisod to bo '*th« mjor dettraittaat of th^ dogroo of mptlvatiou 

1 

• ■ ' ■ 3 
as sxprossod la secoavXishnsat'*. Thas» neods which hsvo booa 

satisfied routinaXy as tfaay appaar do aet dayaXop iato tneoaseious 

ootivators, vhiXa naads which hava aot baaa satis fiad oay provida 

unconscious notivati'ons for achieveoant. 

&oa draws a cooeaptuaX dichotoo^ batwaan those occupations which 

do and do not lavolva paopla. Oapanding on thair early childhood 

i ' 
experiences , an individual, is either drawn toiward people and occupations 

involving people, or away froa such occupations., Roe points out that 

Verbal abilities 4rt Uic^Iy to be Associated with eba fora^ inters 

persooal otlentaclon, while scietitifio end tpechanicel interests end 

.aptittides are associated with the latter « 

In her book The Psychology of OccTinations > (which was first 

published in 1956) » Roe attempted to relate individual's attitudes 

and early experiences to the spectrua of occupations. She developed 

a classification of occupations which would allow for predictions of 

which ioccupacions personooriented Individuils would prefer and those 

4 

that alight be preferred by persons not oriented toward persons. ^ 
Reviews the conHderable research which has been based on Roe's 
theory suggest that it is not supported by the data.^ One such 
reviewer, Samuel Osipow, recooanended that the relationship between 
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ehlXdhoed txp«rl«oetts «ad persenaliey OMda el^Artr dftllMAClQa la 

6 

ordtr to lapcov* th« vclidiey o£ th« thtevy. 

Xtp validity for vemn Is partleuUrly susp«et, dMplte tho 
£aet that Hoa elaarly teknowladsad tha txlstaQca 6i larga sex 

♦ 

di£&rttaeas In latarasts. 

"la sttooary^ oaa axa oora Intarastad la selaatl£ie aeti^tlas, 
oachaaics, physical activity, politics, and salts aetivltlas thaa 

t 

woma ara. Womaa shew greatar latsrast than oaa do la.paopla, 
social aad cisricai work, taaching, litarature, art, and music. 

Mordovar, Roa ackaowledgad tha sigDlflcaoca of thasa diffarancts 

for wooMa's oceupatioaal status: "That thasi differaacas ars of 

8 

iopertanca for vocational cholca is obvious*" 

Tat surprisingly, &o« aaver sxplicitly daliaaatad tha obvious 
iapli^'^tioa of har thaory with rsgard to sax diffarancas la »srly 
childhood txpariancas. Sinca har thaory postulataa that aarly 
axparianeas are tha critical datarminants of an iadividual's Intarasts 
aad ultiaata vocational cholca, and sha finds large sax differences in 
interests and vocational choice, she must aake the inference that there 
are large qualitative differences in girls and boys early childhood 
experiences . 

In fact, this would be an excellent test for her thecry. Specific 
predictions' could be generated about the patterns of early childhood 

« J 
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« 

«xp«;iSltoe« which, tecordixis to th« theory, would oost likoly lead to 
the tnewe pattoraa of sax dl^ftroneos 1& voeatlotial choieo« The 
theory eeuld then be tested exrliel.tly ^lag either exietl&g data 
bealea or by SMOtatiag new (possibly retrospective) data on males 
and iesAles early childhood experiences. Research along these lines 
sdght facilitate a oore infortaed asaessaent o£ th# validity of Roe's 
theory in general and for wofsen in particular, . 

The contribution o£ Roe's Theory to our understanding of wooen's 

occupational developoent lies In its •mphasls on the Ispact of 

personality and childhood sxperlences as latportaat variablas to consider 

in any theory of occupational developoent. However, its lack of 

ftB^lrlcal support and failure to deal definitively with womtn'? 

occupational developoent render it "an unproductive basis for building 

9 

a theory of wosien's career developoent. 

10 ■• ■ 

B. Ginsberg, Glnsburg, Axelrad and Hefiffd Theory . . i 

The theory of Glnzberg and his associates represented an attenpt 

to identify the najor factors In vocational deds lon-oaking during 

11 

successive periods of Individuals' saturation. The basic assuoptlor* 

is that IndlvldTials reach their ultloate vocational choice through a 

series of decisions over a period of oany years; "the euoulatlve Icpact 

12 

Is the determining factor". 

There are three basic elements In Glnzberg ec. al's theory: 
the concepeuallzacion of occupational choice as a process , the view that 
the process Is largely irreversible , and the view that comorotnise is an 
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Uhila Gla2b«tg-~4tl*. rftcogniztd thae the precMs b«gia« at 
birth, thky ehosa to only study th« proetts £roa agt tltven oa baeattst 
it'^ppaared to ba tha £lrst tisek that a ycuag parson raeogBisas that ha 
will avaatuaXly hava to do sooathiag about ehoosiag his fixtura vork'*.^^ 
Tba validity of this assunptiea is quastionabla » and asraovar, it is 
e^aar that options ara rastrietad wall bafora this aga for girls, v 
ttbathar or not thay ara consciously awara of tham. ' (Girls lloitad 
occupational aspirations and axpactations are disctused in graatar 
da tail in tha nakt saction.) 

♦ 

According to tha thaory, thara ara thraa stagas of occupational 
davalopoant; tha fantasy stage, up to age 11; the stage of tentative 
choices, between 11 and 17; and the stage of realistic choices, between 
17 and young adulthood when a parson finally determines his or her 
choice. \^ing the fantasy period the child believes s/he can becooa 
whatever s/he wants to become. As the child moves theough the tentative 
stage, his or her choices are determined alxoost exclusively by such 
subjective factors as interests (during sixth and seventh grades) 
capacities (during eighth and ninth grades), and values (during 
tenth and eleventh grades). During the realistic period, individuals 
seek to work out a compromise between their interests, capacities, and 
values, and the opportunities and limitations of the environment. It 
begins with the exploration stage, followed by the crystallization 
stage when the occupational choice Is determined and finally by the 



•p^clfiCAtion tuga, vhta tht ehoict is 'dftll8d.t«d, pttsuaably to a 

p«rtleiU.Ar job* > 

It eaa b« iiot«d th4t thtr« $x% Urgt s«x difftrttkCM la %v%vy 
en* e£ tiw. kay dloBBclM in Gissbcrg ot. al.'s theory; during tho 
tantAtivo stage there are large dlfltreaeea la l&t areata, pereeptlooe 
of eapaeltlai ^ aod valuea, ayd during the realiatic stage, ne koov 
there are large differences In opportunities and lixedtatioas of tha . 
environoent* These will be aoply documented In the next section. 

* 

The viev that the process la Irreversible stens froa slople 
observation of "the reality pressures which introduce soajor obstacles 
to alterations In plans ."^^ Clearly^ girls sulfer ftoo such reality 
presstires to at least as great an extent as do boys* The contention 
that ft very occupational choice Is of necessity a eoQ^roodse reflects 
the fact that "the Individual tries to choose a career in which he can 
aiake as such iise as possible of his interests and his capacities in a 
sianner that will satisfy as nany of his goals as possible" .. .weighed 
against "the opportraxities and the llsitations of the environaient" , 
and an essessciBnt of "the extent to which t:.ey will contribute to or 
detract froa his securing a oaxioum degree of satisfaction in work and 
life"." 

Much of Ginsberg et* al. tkeory'"is considered an ioporeant contrl- 
bution, but it also met with considerable critlciso. The theory Itself 
was criticized by Super for its failure'to' 1) build adequately on previo 
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work; 2) ditweaagle voeAtlonal ^eheicft'* tttm '*pt^te«aeft'*, and 
3) study «ad d«scrib« thm eesBprooit* process The s«eoiul «ad chixd 
crltielsn Art ptt&icularly taporuat ufato tvaluating th« TAXidlty 
sad relevaae* of tha theory for womsn. 

During Mrly adolesesaee, ttisrs Is little aeed to distlagttlsli 
between « voeatlooal ^prefereuee'* sad "ehclee'*, slace neither is 
necessarily acted upon in reality. During the realistic stage, however, 

"choice" usually indicates a preference that has already been acted 

19 

upon. Because the environnent ioposes a greater auotber and more 
severe lioiitations on the range of women's possible occupational 
"choices" in c(»parison to sen's it is possible that most women's ^ 
occupational "choice" is not a reflection of their "preferences" at 
all. Rather, the actual occupation "chosen" by a woman has been 
typically delimited to a small set of equally "un preferred" possibilities 
The only "choice" for many women, then, has been choosing the least 
undesirable among a limited number of relatively undesirable 
alternatives. • < 

GiQ2berg*s failure to describe the compromise process itself, 
further liaits the theory's explanatory power for women's occupational 
development. Probably even oBore than for men, compromise is a crucial 
aspect of the process of women's occupational development. Much could 
be gained by examining the degree to which and the conditions under . 
which ;/oaen make cospromises betveen their interests, capacities, values 
and the opportunities afforded then. In particular, how do the 

r 

compromises that wooaen make differ from those that ccen cake? An even 



aor* ii^rtant qusstioa isi UnUr whAt 'tlreuastaaeM aa/i with what 



sorts of savironaButal s\2pports srs ueotti aost liksly to rosUt 
eecBprooiss is ocdsr to osxloizo tholr potoatlal? A thoory o£ uoasn's 
oceupstlooal dovoXopoBiit should bogia to addross thoso sad rslatsd 
issuss. 

Tho Gittsborg thoory has also ost with erlelelsm bocaust of its 

iaadsquAts data bass. Tha thsory was origiaally basad on a cross- 

20 

sactiooal study of 64 boys. Most o£ eha ressarch on tha thaory 

21 

has focussd oa lowar-cl4ss, vfaica, early adolascaat boys. 

Dasplta Chase problens, Giazberg's theory caa contribute to 
our uaderstaadlag of women's occupational devaloptfleat la at least 
four ways. First, it suggests that "decision-oaldag" aaiy be a 
usaful conceptual tool for uaderstaadiag the process of wotaenS 
occupational developtMnt. Such a model could be nore explicitly 
developed and subjected to empirical test. Second, the view that - 
the process is largely irreversible should stiaulate concern and 
CAtalyie research aimed at early intervention in the process. 
Moreover, the natxxre of the iatarveatioa should be consonant with 
the child's stage of vocational development. Thus, if tha develop V 



B«nttAl stages postulated by Ginsberg are proven to reflect most girls 
occupational development, appropriate interventions could be designed 
St each stage of developtnent. For example, girls in the fantasy stage 
night be presented with adult fejaale role models in nontradltional 
occupations to stimulate identification and fantasy activity. Inter - 
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ventions M,imd at girlH la the taatativ* atage sbeuXd £oeua )n 
bgoadaning of iatarasta, nfixisdaatiott «f talf-coocepe aod sanaa of 
coopaeanea, and elarifleatlOQ of vork valuaa (and la that ordar 
aeeordiag to tha thaory)* 

Thixd, tha eoataatloa that raality praaauraa do not ttlfla cholca 
vatil lata adolaacaooa auggaata that lAtarvaationa aioad at comtarlag 
tha affaeta of thaaa praia^aa veuXd ba aoat affaetiva during lata 
high achool and collaga. Flaally, tha aophatis on eooptoaiaa as a kay 
varlabla tuggaata tha aorta of is^rtant quastlona anuoaratad abova. 

\ ' " . 

C. Supat*a Davalopnantal SaXf-Coneapt Thaory 

Cooparad to tha thaoriaa of Roa and Cinzbarg, Donald Supat's 

thaory of tracational davalopnant is tha ooat highly davalopad* It has 

also rad^ivad tha ooat anpiri al eonflrttation. 

Supar viaws tha procass of vocational davaloptnent as assantially 

ona of daveloping and Isplananting a salf-concapt : 

"it is a eooprooisa prooass in vhieh tha salf concapt Is a 
product of tha intaraction of inharitad aptitudas, naural and 
• andocrina maka-up, opportunity to play various rolas, and 
avaluations of tha axtent to which tha rasults of^cole playing 
Bsat with tha approval of supariors and fallows". 

A sacond kay point in Supar *s thaory is tha viaw that "work is a 

way of lifa".^^ Stamtning from this p«rspective is tha assuoption that 

vocatioaal satisfaction and oiore generally, satisfaction in life, i« 

largely a function of the congruence between ones vork and one's self* 

concept of abilities, interests, person&lity traits, and values. 



iu9«r tuatBttrl^ad h:^ thacry la fian propoiitieos, first 
thrM propo«ltioas «r« deserlptlv* •tatftOBnts about tha oatwra o£ 
ladivlduals aad oceupatiocu, Supar aetefwltdfat tha aacisttaea of 
individual diffaranets la abiliti^i, iatara»ta» aad parsoaalitias * 
Ba thaa points to tha 'b^tipotaatialit^" of iadividusls, i.s., tha 
fact that Mch persoc has tha potaatial for sueeass sad satis faction 
ix>- a auobar of occupations. Iha third proposition racogaiaas tha 
sxistsacs of "oceupation4l sbility pattsras". This is tha taadsacy 
for individuals with ^laiXar abilitiss, intarssts, and parsonality 
traits to clustar togathcr, thus forming pattaras of occupational \ 
fsoiUftS. 

>« 

TWO propositions acloxowlsdga tha changing quality of vocational 

prafsraness snd coopatsneias, and dsscriba tha sarlss of davslopnsntal 

stages which charactariza the process* Vocational choice and ad Jus t- 

nsnt is seen as a continuous process involving "growth , exploration, 

25 

establishosnt, nainteaance, and decline". Within each of these 
stages. Super postulates the saoe three stages as In the Ginsberg 
nodel: fantasy, tentative, and realistic. 

Two propositions describe factors which easy Influence the nature 
of an Individual's career pattern* In addition to characteristics of 
the individuals thetaselves (e.g., osnt^l ability, and personality 
characteristics), several external factors ace seen as Important. In 
particular, parental socloeeonoodc level, the Individual's exposure to 
opportunities, and available role oodels are s^en as critical factors. 
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AnodMr bailie aUnaae o£ tbit thaery raphaftUat tha potantiaX 

aoBtribueioa that goidaaea eaa oaka co tha individual *t eeeupatieaal 

development. Oavalopoant eaa be guided, '^partly by £aeilitati|ig the 

proeeaa of oaturatioa of abiXitiaa and iataratts and pastly by aiding 

26 

in reality tatting end in tha davalopoent of tha self eoneept'*. 

A final propoaitioa focusaa on the inportanee of role playing 
in tha proease of eooproolsa betHtten tha individual*! self eoneept 
and reality. Mo dit tine t ion la made bet««en role playing that oeeurs 

in fantasy, in tha •eounseling Intarviev. or in real life aetlvitles 

27 

sueh ae school classes, clubs,.. part- tiaa vork, and sno^y jobs. 

A great deal of research has been based on Super's theory, 

resulting in enplrleal eonfizaation of tuo of its nost fundaaantal 

aapects. First, research has supported the proposition chat 

individuals view career choice as a way in vhich to in^leoent cheir 
28 

self-concept. Second, studies have supported Super's career develop- 

29 

nental stages and tha tasks assoef.Ated with each stage. The oajor 
shortcoolng of the theory Is its limited applicability to the full 
range of occupations and Individuals. Thus, for many individuals and 
for wooen in partlcxilar, the envlroooeat provides only the nost limited 
range of opportunities for acttialization of their self-concapts. 

Although Just about every aspect of Super's wheory has relevance 
to female occupational development, not enough attention has been 
focussed on 'making its implications explicit. Some of the most 
important implications are described here. 
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Xh« vltw that voe4tlOBAl d«v«lopaeat is om e€ t«l£ eonetpt 
lapl«Bmt*t.';oR hka b««ti ointioiMd tad U o£ utaott tigbifleaact for 
vena. According to the thocry, a wnoMa's tclf-ceacept will help 
dfttcr^AC the GceupatiotM tho prefers, the kind of treialiis thw uoder- 
takes, end the degree of satis £aetio\i she experiences ia her work end 
in her life. With regard to Job satis factieo, for eatadple. Super 
hypothesises that the greater the diserepeaey between sel£«eoncept 
end occupational role re^uirenents, the less satisfaction a wooan 
may experience in her work. 

Zt IS clear that wooen^s vocational self-concepts dif/ier greet:.y 
fron oen's, both in term of the salience of vocation to total self* 
concept end the characteristics which ere included in vocational 
self •concepts. Vm nature '^f these differences can clarified by 
a discussion of the interrelationship eaong wonen's actual and ideal 
self •concepts, sex-role stereotypes, and related attitudinal variables* 
Such a diacussloa is included in Part 2 of this review, "Sex differences 
in occupational developnent'** 

Another isBpc^rtant area of application for wooen stems froca Super's 
emphasis on role models, role playing, and guidance* To the extent 
that women's vocational choices are determined by existing cole models, 
opportunities for role playing, and guidance from school counselors, 
their choices are likely to be restricted to a narrcw range of 
traditionally female occupations. As Ascin and Harway poinced out, 
"Young girls cacely have the opportunity to know about, much less 
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la aoatraditienal .oeeupationt'** 

Th« fiaal ioiMrcaat iapllcatiea which will b« aantieiwd hare has to 
do with tacposura to opportuaitias* Zt taaos alaost tvpa^fluoua to point 
out that girU aad boys ara diffarantially expotad to opportuaitias 
tfaroiashoot thair yaara o£ teeialiaatiott and as adults • ▲ cosprahtasiva 
thaory'of oeeupatiesal davalopoaat £Br wooaa should foeus on tha uniqua 
aspaats of woaaa*s vocational salf-coaeapts, tha charaetariatie pattams 
of vocational socialisation of wonsa in our seciaty, aad tha veeatiooal 
oppertmity structures with which wobbu ara prasantsd* 

t 

0« "HojlXaad's Theory of Vocational Choice 

John Holland's theory of vocational choice is essantially a 
description of a typology which -cfaaracterixes aspects of vocational 
behavior* The theory postulates that people can be categorized by 
their reseaiblance to each of six personality types: realistic (R)» 
investigative (I), artistic (A), social <S)* enterprising (E), and 
conventional (C)» Tha envirocaencs In which people live and work 
can besisilarly categorized by these labels* An individuals career 
choice, according to the theory, is a reflection of his or her 
personality type, in interaction with the characteristics o^ the 
surrounding environaent. In particular Holland stresses the influence 
of such environmental factors as social pressures in early adolescence 
and childhoo^l experiences with parvncs as important influsnces on 

« 

vocational choices. 
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EavireiuRBOSAl fteters «n aot s««q m lopertaat la «ad of tbMH 
Mlvttt, bat only 4i they la£lueae« eb« iadlvlduals' orga&izatloo of 
«ttittsd«t, p«re«ptloa<> aad k&owlddge About th« veeatloaal world 
<ad bow ho or sbo tbould iat«r«et with It. tb.ua , Mcordlag to BoIlAod* 
a girl Bight dovolop iaages (or ttsroot7p««) . of tho «etivi6ios iavolvod 
in a irariaty of kiodt of work asd Chan try to iatagrat* thasa ioagcs 
into bar vlaw of bow tha fits iato tba work world* tha cort hypo- 
tbatieal eeastrueta 1a tha thaory, tharefora, ara otaoatially parctptual 
and aetieudiaal rathar than bahavioral* 

la order for aa iadividtial to baeooi awara of and actualiza 
inharant prafarancas, tha aavironmaat (i«a«, paraata, paars, taachars, 
and eouaaalora) eoust provida tha opportoaitias aad aaeouragaaaat so 
that sha or ha nay fraaly ohooaa aooog a wida raag^ of altaraatives. 
Horaovar, tha outeooaa of tha iataraotioa batvaaa an iadividuals 
parsoaallty aad aaviroooaat ara aot lisitad to voeatioaai cholca* 
Thasa outcoms also iaclxida othar aspaots of individual's bahavior, 
atieh as tdueational achiavanaat, parsonal conpatanelas, aad social 
bahavior* 

Tha thaory proposaa that individuals with particular oriaatations 
aad with cartaia anviroaoaatal supports will seak corraspondiag 
occupational aavirozuoents . Tha thaory doas not attampt to axpl&in 
how individuals arrive at particular orientations or develop particular 
types o£ personalities. Thus the theory is essentially descriptive, 
rather than explanatory. 
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Tli«^«tie«lly, ftAch pttrsea c«o ba daserlbad by « ecka which 
orders thft*dlffir«iit types (e.g., SIAERC), end- Chit orderlag deUraioes 
the dirsetioa o£ UiA. or her vooatiooal choice. For exasvie* e person 
aspiring to social oecupatloos priaerily, can be oore specifically 
understood if we also know that he or she aspires to subgroups of 
seeiial* investigative (SI) or social- investigative-artistic (SIA) 
occupations, thus* a person's personality type* (represented by the 
first cede) deternlnes the priaary direction of his or her vocational 
choice, and the types that a person reseaables secondarily and 
tertiarily (represented by the second and third codas) detertnine the 
secondary and eartlary directions of his or her vocational choice. 

According to Holland *s theory, the six personality types develop 
as a result of increasing differentiation of preferred aetlvleles, 
interests, competencies, and values. The Realistic type prefers 
activities that Involve the ^'explicit, ordered or systetnatle sanlp\l^ 

latlon of objects, tools, an|d sachlnes", and Is averse to educational 

31 

or therapeutic activities. Such a person is likely to acquire manual 

mechanical, electrical, and technical cocpetencles and to be deficient 

32 

in social and sducatlonal competencies. Illustrative preferred 
occupations Include mechanic, plutdber, and radio operator. 

The Investigative type prefers activities that "entail the obser- 
vational, symbolic, systematic, and creative Investigation of physical, 

biological, and cultxnral phenomena in order to understand and control 
33 

such phenomena" and Is averse to persuasive, social and repetitive 

• ( 
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ae^vltiAt. Thastt bahavloral tttBd«aeUs Xtad in tvm to «a 
ae^uiiltioa of sciontlfie, «tid ao&hdmtlcal eoopetooclos aad to 4 
daflelt In porsuMlvo eenpotonelos • A person Calliag in this 
CAtogory night pcoltr such occupations «s onginoor, biologist/ and 
Mtroaooor. 

Tho Social 'typo proftcs act ivi tits that "antail tha oanipulation 
of othart to inform, train, davalop, ctara, or anlightan;" and is 
avarsa to "axp licit, ordarad, syttaaatic aetivitias involving natarials, 
tools or nachinas."^^ Thasa behavioral tandaneias laad in turn to an 
"acquisition of huaan relations coaqpetencies stich as intarpersenal 
and educational conpetencies and to a deficit in manual and technical 
coopetencies'*. A "social" perion eight choose such occupations as 
clinical psychologist, teacher, and nurse. 

The Enterprising type prefers activities that "entail the canip- 
ulation of others to attain organizational goals or economic gain; 
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and is averse to observational, syabolic, and systesatic activities." 

These behavioral tendencies lead in cum to an acqu^ition of leeder- 

t 

ship, interpersonal, and persuasive cocpetencies , and to a deficit in 
scientific coopetencies. . Enterprising occupations include, for 
example, business executive, hotel menaget , and real estate salesperson. 

The Convenclocial type prefers i£;cclvlcles that '^entail the expllclti 

brdered, systetnatic manipulation of datai such as keeping records, 

filing oaterials, reproducing materials, "....and is averse to "ambiguous 

39 

free, exploratory, or unsysteaatic activities". These behavioral 
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ttftt4«aeit8 laad in turn to an ae^uisltleci o2 eX«vieAl» eeqput&tlooal 
.lad busixMts STStftA eea9«t«oelM aad to « daflelt la Artistic eonv 
> •tooelos.^^ CottvmtloBal eeeupations Incluio baok tolUr, bookksopor, 
iad court stenographer. 

s 

lbs Artistic t7p« prsfsrs "aabisuous, frto., unsTstsoAtizsd 
setivitiss that sncail th« oanipulatioa of physical, v«rbal» or 

bunaa aatsrials to crtats art foras or products" and is avorsa to 
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"solicit, systaaatic, and ordered activities". These behavioral 
tendencies lead, in trsm, to an acquisition o£ artistic competencies - 
Itftguase, art, ousic, draiaa, and writing - and to a deficit in clerical 
or business system coopetencies .^^ An indi'/idual in the "artistic" 
category night sdlect such occupations as artist, author, amsician, or 
stage director. 

■i 

Of special interest for purposes of this project is Holland's 

observation that woioen as a groxip tend to receive note social, artistic, 

and conventional codes than nan, while oaen tend to receive more invest i> 

gative, enterprising, and realistic codes than women.^^ These findings 

reflect t:he widely, recognised sex-segregatipn of occupations on the 
44 

whole. For example, while 51Z of man with ac lease some "high school 

education are employed in the "realistic" occupations, only I8Z of 

wooen at this level are employed In these occupations. Conversely, 

while 42% of wooen with at laast sotne high school education are employed 

in "social" occupations, only 7X of men at this level are In "social" 
45 

occupations. Comparably large sex differences are found assong men 
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aad voma wicb cellegA adueatioxis* In eht '^eonv^tielotukl'* eatsgory* 
ho«mv«r. thftt* It a. s«x x edwAtlon laeftraetlon affttet. Vhll« "con- 
vaatlQnAl'* job« at eha ''toot Idgh teheol or abov*" lav«l are dls* 
proportlooAtaly bald by vooaa, this is not trua at tba blghar 
adueatlooaX lavals.^^ Altboygb tha tax dl£&ranea la net apparant at 
tba blgbar adtseation lavals In tha aonvantional eatagory takaa as an 
aggragata, tba taxai do diffar in tha typas o£ jobs thay bold within 
thi» eatagory. Thus a dlsproportiooata nuaabar of vooan ara found in 
tha elarieal and saeratarial fields, while oan ara oora likely to be 
accountants and office nachine operators. 

It is iataresting to note that individuals of both sexes and at 
both educational lavals (hi^ school aad college) aspire to occupations 
in tha "enterprising" category far below their actual eoployroant rate. 
In cor.trast, both mn and wooBen with high school educations aspire to 
"artistic" and "social" occupations at rates considerably higher than 
tha current enploynent reality. * 

Table 1 below gives the raw nucber and percentage of ssan and wotnen 

who ware employed in each of the six occupational categories in 1970. 

The figures are based on a recode of detailed occupational categories 
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in the 1970 Census (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1973). 

Evidiince and Validation 

Holland's theory has generated a vast acounc of research, nssstly 
aised at establishing the validity of the proposed typology and the 
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iat«rr«lAtion«hip« aaoos Mptets of voeaeionAX b«havlor, th« pArseoallty 

typts «ad easMt flftafa«rship« ^ Zn gatwraX, tbt r«s«arch has tupportad 

SO 

«faae appears to be a vary lesical elassifleatleii sehaoa* 

Bollaod raviauad tha avldaaca from aora than ona huadrad studlas 

with raspaet to tha uaafulaass of his theory aad Its elasslfleatloa 
51 

schaaaa, the studies iadlcata that the class Ifleatioa sehaoa ergaalzas 

people lato hosegeneous groups possessing siidLlar traits, eonpeteneies* 

52 

interests and aspirations. Bolland sad his associates applied the 

classification to a national saapla of retrospective work histories 

53 ' 

to teat its predictive efficiency. He found chat over five and ten 

year intervals, the percentages of people reaainlng in the same min 

categories were ^ite high (77.3 and 74.2 percent respectively).^^ 

Fortheroore, in the case of man at least, level of education, iacooa, 

end prestige was predictable from the initial occupational code.^^ 

Holland suasaed up the evidence on his theory: "Taken together, the 

application of the classification to both representative and 

unrepresentative populations has yielded relatively hooogeneous groups 

that behave according to theoretical expectations, and the results 

56 

are large enough to be of practical value". 

Iinglicatlons for Wocaen's Occupational Develocment 

Holland's theory and the measures which have grown out of his cheery 
have been criticized for their lack of applicability to wotsen.^^ This 
crlclclsia has not found faulc wlch Che cheory in Cerms of its foroal 
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Adaquaey, •opirlc&l soppott,' pcrsiaoay, gwMraXlty, operatloaal 
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adaquAcy, Xosieal eoaslataney, ate, Raehar* tha eritleian haa 
eaatarad around tha fact that tha thaovy doaa auch a good job of 
daaeribing aad pradietias eceupatlooal typaf , eluding theaa of 
woaa that it appaara to ba actually eentributi&g to tha parpatuation 
of tha o^upatiooaX statua ^o. 

lha ihstriaoiats which hava baan davaXopad to taat tha thaery, 
ao«t notably tha Salf-Diractad Saarch (SDS), claarly dasonatrata tha 
fact that at prasant, girls and boys diffsr graataXy in thair 
occupational potantial* Thasa dif&rancas ara raflactad In thair 
di££ar«ntial intarasts and in tha^ salf parcaptlons of thair coapatancias 
and abilitiaa which would allow tham to pursue various occupations. 
Thua» whan coaparad with girls, boys display eaora inttrast (i*a«, "Xika")» 
baliava thay ara mora coopatant at, and- hava higher ratings of their 
abilities in activities and occupations falling into tha rtaXistic, 
enterprising, and investigative categories. Girls, on the other hand, 
are nore interested in and believe they have oora cofspatenca at 
activities and occupations falling into th;B social, artistic and 
conventional categories. This is not to say that all boys are 
interested in activities and occupations in the RlS categories and 
all girls are Interested in the ASC categories; nor it it true- that . , 
boys limit their Interests to only activities and occupations in 'he RI2 
categories and girls limit their Interests to the categories. 
In fact, there is considerable overlap in boys and girls expressed 
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iattrfttt cad Mlf* pereaptions of eonpotonelos md cblXltiss across 
th«8« eattgerifts, Eowaver. (ha highly slgaifleaat oms dlffiarttacAt 
tttttd to ovtrshadow thtto eeoBOoallelfts • 

ThosA highly slgalfleaae tax dlffaraoeaa show up at avary aga from 
aarly childhood lato adulthood • Tha thaory doas aot aay that this 1j 
how thlaga "should ba'*; it asraly dascrlbas what diffaraaeas prasaotly 
axist. In eoatrast to thoaa who fisal that dascrlbiag thasa diffaraaeas 
is tantaaouat to '*pr ascribing" than, this rasaareh is basad on tha 
pranisa that in ordar to alioinata a diffaranea it is aaeassary to 
first uadar stand tha nattara sad aaaifastatioas of that diffsrsnea. 
Thtss, by idantifylng at aa sarly ags tha crucial diaensioas of 
occupational potsntial on which girls and boys diffar, ona c&a bagin 
to foraulata appropriata stratagias for iatarvaation* In tha absaaca 
of such kootflsttga, intarvaatioas aiaad at ttxiaisiag girls' 
occupatior;al potsntial would ba at bsst "hit and miss". 

Holland's thaory has baaa cricieizad bacaxisa it saams to "Itoply 

a high dagraa of fraadoa of choiea and aobility that did not exist for 
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wooMin until raeantly". In this sansa, tha thaory has limitad 
applicability to wocnaa bacausa it doas not adequately describe tha 
envirocaeotal and socialization factors which iopinga on woeen, tha 
affect of which Inhibits their fraedon of choice and odbility. Although 
this criticism Is accurate, the thaory was not designed to address these 
questions, and therefore, should not necessarily be expected to do so, 
A conprehensive theory of wonen's occupational developtcant should include 
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\ • .. 

thftsa and eth«r faetars *• •xplax.^tQi'y varlabltt; As alraady odtad, 
howsvar, Bollaad'a' thaory Is daaerlptiva rathar than, axplaaMfiry, 

* * » . 

Tha valua of Bollaad's ehaoty £or purpoaas o£ Chia raaaaareh la 
that it daaerlbas ia fairly apaelfie tartsa how aad on vhat dlaaaaloiis 
beys aad girls diffsr In occupational potaatlal, la so doing it 
providaa a sodal for tha syttaaatie daseription of 'jirVa occupational 
potantial at various points in thalr davalopmnt* Horaovar, it providaa 
tha inatruoanta and tha eooeaptual fraaawork for maasuring that 
potantial, Thata aaasuring tools can than ba usad to avaluata the 
•ffactivanass of intarvantiona. aiard at aaaliorating girl's occupational 
potantial. In this way, tha thaory <*nd tha Instruaants basad on tha 
theory, can contributa to tha davalopmant of coora aff active intsrvantions • 
In to doing, it contributes to the oaxiaizatioa of girl^s occupational 
potantial. 

^ Theories of Occupational Developoant of Females 
A. Zytow9ki*s Theory 

Zytowski's theory focuses on the duality of women's roles as 
hooeaaker and career women. These two roles are considered to be 
mutually exclusive, and moreover, the homemaker role is seen as the 
pribiary one. The theory does not attempt to describe the career 
development of young women, but rather focuses on the sequential 
nacurc of women's adult roles. The theory therefore contributes 
very little to our understanding of the factors contributing to women's 
occupational development. Moreover, the contention that hoosmaker and 
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e«r«tr relM as« nutually «xelutlv« is ae loagtr teoAbla. At pvtsc&t, 

mf ehaa 40 p«ce«at of «X1 attrrl«d vomn liviag with tbmix busbaads 

62 

$x% in tbM labor fere«« 

B« Ptathaa Ihaory of Oeeupatieoal Cholea for Woma 

Psatfaaa attaqptad to idantify ton of tha factors which should 
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ba eoasldarad in a thaory of ocexipatloaal ehoiea for wooaa* Tha 
oajor thasis of tha thaory is that tax tola and oeeupatioaal rola 
ara inaxtrieably iatartwlaad for wotDen. Whila toaay factors et% saan 
as uleioataly calatad to work oriantatioas and subsaquant occupational 
dacisioas, tha affact of thasa variables is always, saan as oaadiatad 
by the sex role. 

Aspects of Jxt saae role which aadiate occupational entry foi* 

wocMu include "tha intention to oarry, tin of sarriage, reasons for 

oarriage, and husband's econofoie situation and attitude toward his 
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wife's working". Whila analagous aspects of tha sale sex role could 
be postulated, in no theory eve they rcnsidered to ba important 
mediators of sen's occupational choice. 

The IxiCantloo Co carry is sa«n as an all imporeane overriding 
goal for toose (perhaps all) wofoaa« le Is priaarlly bacatiss of cha 
daslre Co marry that Psaehas feels young vocsan acquire skills and 
qualities which would oake ehem ^^xoo^^ marketable'* in oarriage Cerans^ 
Seeking ^'statxis enhanceoenc^^ young girls try to acquire 'H/hatever 
men in the same or higher social class regard as desiderata minlca***^^ 
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"Za etMs« tsras, it l)«eoait iapectant to iUcovt what «re tn« 
laputtd eharaetarlAties of tbo *id^l^aat«> what quAlltiof or 
abilltlos tb» girl b«Iiov«d $ho ought to poaaoss ia ordar to 
attract ataeh a nata, and, aoosg othar things, hev tha balUvai 
inch qualitias and/or abiUtiaa oay ba ao^uirad,**^^ 

?tathas daaer^bat tha "traditional'* ftoaXa rola at oaa eharacterisad 
hy tarly aarriaga, aarly arrival of children and a hoauaakiag 'caroar*.^^ 
For traditional voiMn, work is saan as a ttaporary stags, and iastru* 
fiantal in ics fundaosatal natura. Ths kinds of neeupational roiss 
parforad, eharsfors, rsqtiira littla coonsitBant and irovida scant 
opportxmity for salf*ful£illfflAnt. Such a woioan*s decision to vOrk or 
not to work is saan as dataraiaad, to a larga aactant, by har husband's 
incoma and tha prasanea or absanca of children. 

Such an instruaaantal oriaotation towards work is aost character is tie 
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of wosan fcota low-iacooe faoilias. For these woMn, early entry into 
occ, oations is absolutly essential to supplement the family incocce. To 
tha extent that family finances permit a young woman to receive training 
or go to college, the probability of her having an exclusively Instru- 
mental orientation is reduced. Fsathas specul-ites that it is only 
among those wosan who are not forced to work, that the sorts of 
factors postulated in the other theories to influence occupatioaal 
choice come into play. For example, such hypothetical constructs as 
self-concept implementation and modal personality orientation are seen 
as Irrelevant to the girl with the exclusively "instrumental" work 
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erlMxtatioa* 

FtAthM ld«ntifUd A wmb%v oi £aetera that way IxtHmncm t]ie 
lilutlihQOd of « ourrUd wma*9 p«rleralag in both tha tradielotuil 
and ear tar rolaa.'^^ Tha F^ebabiXity la Incraaaad to tha axtaat that 

1) bar huaband haa a peaitiva attituda teuarda his wl£i*t workiag, 

2) bar h u a b and aharai In ehlld*cara and houaahold taaka, 3) har childran 
ara of school aga or oXdar, 4) sha eoatiauad to work aftar aarriaga, 
aod 5) tha baa an advaacad adueatlon, spaelalisad training, or a high 
laval of ceopatenca on a job. 

Iba aocial claaa o£ a woaia's paranta. Including thair adueatlonal 

and oceypatlooal lavals > is saan as a kay datarsdnant of har oeexspatlooal 

choica. In partlctilar, tha fathar*s occupation "providas a norci of 
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prastlga status and typa of mrk (a»g«, sanual vs« nonaanual)". With 

ragard to tha nothar, tha fact of har working, tha typa of work sh« 

doas, and tha timing and raasons for har working ara all important 
72 

eonsidsrations. For sa:aaple, if tha oothar WQpkad only bafors and 

durlxig tha aarly.yaars of narriaga, and not at all aftar tha birth of 

tha first child, than a pattam of liaited working may ba 'wha loodal. 

Reasons for snthars' working nay include a career comml tnwnt , self- 

developosnt, or for the ooney only. According to Psathas, these 

"constitute quite different, though not necessarily unrelated, motives, 

and present different inages to the daughter concerning the role of 
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work in a woman's life." 

\ 
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Za Additloa to th« pareatt* oeeupational aad •diieatieiuil back* 
trottods, Bsathai eotttldars tha p«r«ats* valuts aod tr^m systca to b« 
of pcioi lapettane** Uodar values, Psathas ineludaa *'all valua 
eriaatatioaa hald by tha faaiXy and tha ioalal class la which thay 
balong, tesatfaar vlth rateaoaa groups asd othar sola pedals parcaivad 
by tha daughtar as laportsat ta dafiaiag sxpactacloos attaehad to 
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vepia's roles in thair adtteatiooal, ocetipatioaal aad sBrltal aspaets*** 
Tha faoilias valoa oriaatatloos, aad at a higher Uvel of generality » 
the value setting vhleh exists in the fecial c^s to which the family 
belongs, are postulated to underlie the choices nade asaong alternatives. 
These include "any and ell choices that are related to education, 
oarriage, work and career patterns. and which can be selected. Influenced 
or determined by the parsnts."^^ Thus, Psathas theory places a great 
deal of iaportance on the social, economic, and value ''setting" in 
which a woman's occupational "choice" is made. 

A final factor in Psathas theory is "social mobility and sate 
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selection". In this context occupations are chosen not because of 
anything intrinsic to them or the woman doing the choosing, but 
because they can provide opportunities for contacts with eligible 
males in desirabU (i.e., high status) occupations. 

Barway, Astin, Suhr and Whiteley criticized Psathas' theory because 
of its traditional and middle-class perspective.^^ While the theory 
is accurate to locate women's occupational choice in the larger context 
of sex roles, they point out that it Is inadequate '.because it does 
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not aaalystt tha nature of tho rolatlonship botmen oceupetional roto 

aad SOX rolo. Horoovor, ^lo *'?84tfaM proseats tha toeial £oreaa 

that &ist ooavaatloaal choleat on wootn", "h* falls to doal with tha. 

variations In paresptlons and tha altarnatlva or noatradltlooal options 
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aqisally valid within his |:haoty'*. 

Oasplta thasa valid crltlelsos, Psathaa thaory can oaka an 
la^ortaat contribution to our uodarstaadlng of wonaa*s oceupatlonal 
cholea. Whlla It provides no daflaltlvt answers , It does provide ^ 
context vlthln which laportaat questions can be posed. 

First » It points to the Inextricable link between sex role and 
occupational role for wonen. It then points to specific aspects ofi 
the sex role which saedlate women's decision to work or not to work as 
well as the occupational choice Itself. These factors should be 
considered when attenptlag to enhance wooen's work activation or 
iwdlf^ their attitudes towards specific occupations. In addition, 
Psathas oakes a potentially useful distinction between worsen with 
InstrusMntal and nonlxtstru&ental work orientations. Bis theory 
suggests that separate paradlgos toay be required to account for the 
occupational choices of woaien with each of these orientations. 

^uamsry 

While none of the theories reviewed here is adequate to describe 
or account for wotsen's occupational developtnent, they do suggest 
alternative perspectives from which to view this development. They 
are based on different assuopeions and built on different: paradigt2s, 
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Coasa^ticly, thmy ask dlffBrtnt terti of quastieos «ad feeua oa 
di££ir«nt kay eoneapts. A syathaais of tha thaorlas* raa^eeiva 
eoAtrlbuCloos eaa ba uaaful In Idantlfylag tha assuaptlons , quastlooa 
and kay coneapts for this study* 

lha t)!iii^laa can ba roughly dividsd Into two broad eatagorlss* 
dapandlng on' heir thay vlaw tha eeeupational Ufa o€ individuals : tha 
structural viaw and tha davalopoantal viaw» Tha structural viaw analyzas 

occupations within soina eoncaptual fraoework, and looks to saa how 
various eharaetaristies o£ individuals fit into this fraaswork* Thus 
for sxaopla, Holland's thaery organiaas occupations into six catagorits, 
and points to tha parsonaj.ity traits and ability patterns of individuals 
who antar those occupations. Thaorias with a davalopnsntal view 
aophasiza tha stages in tha deeision-oaking processes involved in 
occupational choice* Thay foctis on aspects of individuals* experience 
which shape particular^cupaticnal orientations and lead to particular 
occupational choices. For eaeaople, Gitusbarg conceives of occupational 
choice as a davelopcsantal phanooenon and identifies three stages to 
characterize indi^/idiials ' occupational davelopnant* While Holland 
recognizes the ioportaace of accounting for the dcveloptnant of 

♦ 

different personality orieatatiohs, his theory does "not represent a ; 
systacacic actet&pt to do so, \ 

Clearly, these two views are ni^outxially exclusive, v-rnile they 
differ in choice of eophasis, they are completely coopatible and in 
fact, can be viewed as coiapleaentacy to one another. For purposes of 
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this study » eh* struetuea*. vlaw is us«ful bscause it providss a eon* 
esptusi fraoBwcvk fov vitwiag th« oceupstiposl «ocId» sod in partieular, 
how tha ssxas ara diJtributsd across oeeupatioos • 

tha dayalqpnatal viaw is usaful for at laast two taasons. Firsts 
it sugsaats that oempational davalopatat should ba eoaeaivad of aa a 
aarias of daeisiou-oakins procassas* with difjStrant sorts of 
daeisioos baiag taada at suceassiva stagas of davaleposat* It points 
to tha naad for idantifying tha kinds of daeisioos girls ara oaking 
at aach stags in thair occupational davaloposnt which pravent thsm 
from aetualising thair full occupational potential, 

Sacood» tha davalopisental visw points to tha shaping influancs of 

various agants and axpariancas at succasaiva stagas of davtlopoant. 

s 

Among tha most io^rtant factors idantifiad ara tha girl*s aarly 
childhood sxpariancas with har parants, exposure to Information about 
and opportunities for occxxpations, asposure to role medals, opportunities 
for role playing, social class backgsbund, tha occupational situation 
of the girls' mother (working vs. nocvorV Jig, type of work, and reasons 
for working) and the parents* value system. 

The view that sex role and occupetional role are inextricably 
intertwined (Psathas) applies equally well in both the structural and 
developoental perspe.:tlves* Thus, sex roles underlie the dlstrlbuticn 
of individuals across the spectrum of occupations and, to a large extent, 
deteraine the direction of individuals' occupational developcent. It is 
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ao «eeld«ae ehat woota ttnd ee prftdotDlaaeft ia c«rt«lB oeeupAtiottAl 
caetgoritf , «titlt «a prtdomiaACt ta othari. Nor ti it acctdantAl 
thac wo«n*J occupation*! talf-coactptf colactdt to closely wlch their 
soxTolft iclf coaccpttJ (Super), That the $«x roU ti a powtrful force 
iA the occupatioaal developoeat of wotoia caaaot be denied* If we 
begla by ackaowledgiag its power, we caay have taJcea the first seep 
towards conquering ic. Ultlaately the goal is not to "conquer" sex 
roles, but rather to eliadaate them as a basis for wotaen's occupational 
choice* 

■ Par: Three/*' Sex Oif f er ^nces "Ia* "Aspec cs ofCccupeiional Oevelopmint 
This section reviews the evidence on sex differences in three 
aspects of occupational developoent corresponding to the ^hree 
hypotheses of this study: self concept and sense of coopetence; 
snotivatlonal aspects of occupational developoent, including related 
aspirations, expectations, and attlt"uJisT *ai acquisition of educationel 
Mxis CO occupational ettalajpent, including knowledge, training, and 
skills. 



1. 



Self-Concept and Sense of Coopetence 
"A realistic sense of competency is probably as valuable a 
coMBodity as an educational enterprise can offer — to an 
Individual, to the general society, and to the institutions 
Into which skills will ultlaately be transferred. 
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SawaX of eha aajor th«oriM o£ occupacloBAl davtlopoiat h*v» 
poiatad C3 ch« stlf-couctpe a kfty dtetrsdxuae of ladtviduaU 
occ«94tteaftl choist lad 4tt*ias»ttt. 8up«r*» thtory, ?«rbA?« th« 
iMdiAS of- occupational choice, is bajcd ou tiio aajunpttoa 

that occupaslooAl. choice U ajjaatially a procass of saif-ceccapt 
laplaaatatioti, Accordiag to eha chaory, tha salf-coccapt is 
ij^erca&t bacauia ie chaaaala occcpatiooal prafarascas, halps 
da &ar3i::a eha '<ciad cff t aiaisg far occupation ucdartaitaa, aad 
•4lsisacal7, dasaraiaaa iha dasraa of sasHfaccion «xpari«?ic«d in 
csc's choaaa occupation. 

to eha «:etane that $a5 diffar«cca« la salf-concapt «ist and 
can ba docuoantad, thay say contrlbuta to our mdarscandiag of sax 
diffarancaj in occupational davalopoaant. It is bopad that this 
tmdarataading can than ba trans la tad into spacific tnter/anttcn 
stratagias for mxiaisiag wooan's occupational pottntial. 

As with a»st concepts, tha salf-ccncspt "ccntains a^tiplicity 

of cccponants and can be characterised in teras of aurarous disansions." 

Perhaps the sost isportant aspects of self-concept ccntributing to 

wotcan's occupational developoent are salf-esteea, self-ccnsciousness, 

snd self-percep^ons about characteristics and abilities. The evidence 

on sea differences in each of these aspects is reviewed here. 

* 

A considerable aacunt of research has been conduct ad on th« sex 
diffsreaces in self-concept vhich begin co appear during tha adcl«sce=s 
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period. TyplcAlXy, thta tMMreh ha» foeus<«d on a ••••lf-«fM*a" 
eotaponant 4ad ««• ttcftattly oa eh* dtMtiilon of "lelf-conactouaaeit". 

S«Xf-««tt*«a" ba«ti used CO c«far to "indtviduals ' global 
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po«ictv« or aagaciva afitituda toward hia/haraalf". ?arfoni wich • 
high talf*asea«a "Itka" aad ara saeisfiad with chawalvaf, whlla low , 
sali*««taam iadl\rldttals ara lalfrcajacttlag and sal£*dl4aatls£iad. 
"Self^coaicloutaasa" rafars to cha taUaaea of tha talf, or "tha-, 

dagraa to which tha salf U la tha fora front of actaatlon, particularly 
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la iat«r?arsonal lataraetloa". 

Ualag ata^uTM baaad on tha^a daflalclons, rataarchar* have 

conalJ candy fovad Mdarace sax dlffaraaca* la $«lf-«$caaQ and 

«cri>lag tax dlffaraaca« la sal£-consclou«nas$. Thus foe axaapla, In 

aa aaplrlcal scudy of naarly 2000 children and adolascanc*, ra«aarch«rs 

Roaaabarg and Slasaons found that girls w«r« only sllghcly oora llkaly 

Chan boys-- to have low salf-ascaaa (a 5% dlffaranct) buc vara consldtrably 
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stttft Ukaly to hav« high salf-consclousnass (ll!i dlf iaranca) . 
Horaovar, whlla cha sax dlff«ranc« la salf-astaaa raaalnad raUslvely 
stabla ovar tlica, tha dlvarg^nc« In salf-consclousnass Incraasad 
sharply during cha adolescent period. 

The girls' greater degree of self -consciousness was sanlfesced In 
their being more concerned ebouc being well-llked, sore vtilnerable to 
crlclclsa, asore concerned with promocing Interpersonal haraony, and 

t 

overall, a»re "people-orlenced" than che boys. For exasple, In the 
Interests of pcoaaacing iacerpersonal haraony, che girls were acre 
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UktXy than the boys to roportt chAt thoy tailtd. whon thty wott not 
happy lad acted alca to pooplo thay 4ida*t Ilka, In ganaral, tha 
data tuggastad that adolaacatit girla ara conaidarably mora saasltlva 
to tha optaiona o£ o chart whan coaparad with adoUacaftt hoya. 

Thaaa fladtnga ara tigntttcaat In tarw of gtrla' occupattooal 

potantlal bacausa thay point to a crwlal dl«aaien en vhlch 

adolaaeaae girli and boya bagia to dlvarga, and which taay uadarlta 

iaealas graacar attraction to "paopla-oriantad" occupations (a.g., 

aoctal woric, caaching, nuritng). As Roaaabarg and SioBons pointad 

out, "Tha paopla-orlantadnass of girls Is functional to ;ha currsnt 
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social distribution of sax rolas" (and occupations). 

iO. contrast to thasa findings, tha rasaarchars found that girls 

wara significantly lass likaly thaa thalr sala paars to ba concamad 

about achiavamnc and coopatanca,^^ Thay found that vhlla girls ara 

bacoadng mora ''pappla-oriantad", boys ara bacoming ajora intarasttd In 

"tha usa of sbllitias" or "axtrlastc rewards, such as oonay, prastlga, 
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and sscurlty". 

Thus, avan at an early age, girls are taore likely to stress th« 
tfflportanct of being well-liked, whereas boys emphasize cocpetencs, 
achievetaant, and external symbols of occupational success. That these 
differencts increase dramatically during the adolescent period points 
to the possibility that early adolescence should he considered a 
"critical period" in tha formation of girls' occupational potential. 
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16 If Uta cltAt whtchtr tnd co whac wcttnt ch« rather taall 
dlfftrmcts which havi btan fowid la ovetAll telf-estwa oay beacon- 
trlbttting CO woaan** laftttor occupACleoAl attCAlnwnt. To lo^ 
oscttit, cho •« dtfftconcM la i«lf-«ftoem probably railtOM girli* 
lacorporaclou of iocltty's avaluasloa o£ womn's rola a< "vilatttvaly 
lafarior co aana*. Thara art at laaic thraa itapi lavolvad la thli 
proctss. Flr»t, tha ftrl aust bajcow awara of toclaty'i avaluacion 
o£ wooin'i rolt vli-a-vla oao'«..' Sacond, iha nx$t "own" wo«a'i 
rola 4J apptoprlata or daslrabU for har Co assusa. Third, fh« mitt 
er«asUe« har uadariCaadliis oS soclacy's jaatrall^ad davaluacloa of 
venn co a salf-davaluattion, or laco a loM la jal£-«sc«ta, 

* • * * 

If all Chraa of chaaa «c«p« hava cakaa. placa, ic is highly 
probable chac cha girl will also have lacorporaced soclecy's views 

* 

abouc Che "approprlaceaass" of various occxxpatloas she cay wish co 
pursue. The prediction eoaaaclag out of this line of reasoalng Is 
that chere will be a slgalflc^'ant correlation -jetween girls with low 
salf-esteea and low occupational Aspirations. However, such a aodel 
cannot be expected to explain the nature of this relationship or the 
direction of causality. Thus, anyone of the following eodels tcay be 
operating: 

1) awareness of -.^opinion of wbtcen -flowered -> lowereF occupational. 

sex roles as Inferior salf-esteea aspirations 

2) awareness of-> opinion of wotnea lowered occupational-flowered 

sex roles as Inferior aspirations self-esttea 

3) awareness of-J? opinion of vocan -flowered self-esteea 
sex roles as Inferior 

-^Lowered cccu?aci-nal as?ira:icns 
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le is IXkel^ shAt all ehrte taodals «tt eparatias at ten eia tad 
for soM ladlvldualt* Thart ara probably oaay glrla tot whom eha 
adepcloc of a& opiaioa that wontn art lafitrlor Ittdt eo t lowtrlag 
tal£««atttm, tad ehls t7lS8«rs * l^rlag of thatr occupacioeal 
aapiraeieni. Cchar girls oay hava a siailar attituda, adopt lowar 
ocetapational wpiratioas, aad than lowar thair salf-astaaa as a con- 
sa^yanea of thasa lowarad aspirations. A third group e£ girls oay 
oaaifast a siaulcaaaous lewarlng in talf-asttaa and aspirations* 
Horsovar, son girls taay follow ona of thasa pathf ovtr ona pariod of 
chair livas and anothar path at anothtr eiaa. 

Raaaarch on cha relacionjhip batwaan salf-aseaaa, salf-con««?c 
ifflplaasncation, and occupational choica suggests that tha picture is 
avan oora cooplax, Kortnan (1966) hypochaaizad that salf-astata (dafiaad 
aa cha siatlarity batwaan tha salf- and idaal woman concepts) acts as a 
jwdarator- varUbla in tha relationship batwaan self-concept irpleaenca- 
cion and occupational choice, such chat che degree of congruanca between 
self-concept and chosen occupation is greater for high self-esteem 
individuals.^^ Koraan found supper c for chis moderator relationship 
in cerms of perceived personalicy characceciscics , perceived tsportanc 
needs t and perceived abilicies. 

A second scudy by Oppenheiaar (1966) also found chat self-esteem 

was- positively related to che degree of similarity between self-concepts 
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ead occupational preferences. 
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jury Su« Uch4rd40tt (1975) tavaittgatid ch« r«l46i<»fhlp b«cw««a 

•«lf-«oac«pta and occup*tlOttAl roU conctpea la cht ".arttt orltattttoti 

of college wooMi.^^ BMlag her hypocheiee on the fiadlags of Koraaa 

«ad Oppeohetaer, she predicted ch*t woaea might be aore orteated toward 

the role they perceive «a noit eialler to theaeelves (I.e., career or 

hooeaaklag) If they are alio characterlxed by a high level of ielf- 

eateeau Like Kerala, the defleed ielf*esteea aa the tlaiUrlty 
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beDieea the self- aad Ideal woflsaa coacepcs. 

Richardson's ffiadlags supported the hypotheses for career orieaced 

wooen but not for hotaeoaiciag orteated wonen. thus, a high leval of 

self-esteem strengthened the relationship betwaan self-career coagrueaca 

aad career orientation but did not result la a low leval of career 

orientation among woiosn with high self-hooeoakar congruence. Richardson 

concludad that this differential .laflueaca of self-esteaa oakes sense 

because high self-esteem probably acts to facilitate college woaen's 

ability to deviate froa traditional roles. la addition, wotaan with 

high self-esteem are not as lilcaly to rejact the possibility of working 

93 

even though thay are attracted to tha hooemakiag roLe. 

A study by Marion Asche (1974) investigated the Lnterrelationships 

Among thrta aspacts of salf-concept and ona occupational conssruct tr» a 

94 - 

group of post-high school vocational- technical scuder.cs. The purpose 
of the study was to test the generalizability of the coas:rucc of self- 
tapUflasntation in vocational decision-making to populations of 
males and females, students aspiring co cechnical as well as skilled 
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;*v*l occup4tiOtti, «ad to low «a<i high «oXf-«ftM«a ladtvldualf. • 

Th« tthr«« coaawucts were the "gtuaril f#l£-conc«pc", "th« 
vooAttooal ••l£-p«rc«ptlon", and the 'Id***! ••If-cotictpc . Iht 
occttp4ttowl coai^ruct wa« th« "typlc*! «orkat p«rc*pcton", dtfiaed 
4S "tht vttw th*e *a iadivlduAl hA« of th« cyplc*l worker ta hli cho««ti 

.. 9^ 
ocexipAClea ' • 

Aeong cht teaay «igntftc4RC fiadiags, several *r« r.levaat so this 

discussion. Tirst, Asche fouad thac facale vocacional-stchaical 

swdaats ofi boch high *ad low s«lf-«sca«a p«rc«iv«d che cypical workscs 

io chair chosaa occupation to ba a»ra congruaac with thair idaal salf- 

concapts than with ihair gaaaral salf-concapts . Thaia difcartacas vara 
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^ot found for malas, of aithar high or low salf-astaaa. 

Sacottd, Ascha fouad a consistant tandaacy for faoala vocational- 

cachnical* studants to rata typical workars ia thair chosaa occupation 

highar than thay ratad thamsalvas. Agaia, this diffaraaca was act 
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fouad for oala studants. 

Ascha cottcludad that "thara is sufficiaat avidaaca of ralaticoships 
batwaaa salf jaad occupatioaal coastructs ia tha vocation- tachaical 
studaat itaspi^ to support tha coastruct of salf-isplasaatatioa aaoag 
thasa studaats'"'.'^ Moraovar, sha concludad that "tha cost fruitful 
4v«nue of rasaarch, aad ona of tha tnost prassiag pcoblaos for carear 
•ducation prograos to addrass, is tha apparent diffarances batvean =ala 
and facnala percaptions of salf and occupasional contructs". 
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ttt co«v*ri«ott to th« ••l£-«ftt«B tad i«if.«oa«ctou«t»st coqpontftti 
of f4lf-conc«pt, ttUttvely llttU atttation ha< .b«ao p*ld to ttx 
dif&rtncK ttt perceptions About chfir»ct«risttc« tad ebtl^tUs. Xuch 
of the evidoae* on thM« differentUl felf-peroeptioai conei feott 
studios using the aoseaioriatz et, el. (1968) Sex-Role Questionaeire. 
la this peredigtt. iadividu4ls' self-concepts ere looked et > reUtion 

♦ 

to their concepts shout ma end wooin la generel, or of Ideel oen end 
tdeel wocen. The purpose is to determine the degree' of congrueacy 
ber^eea Individuels fslf-ettribution of chereateristlcs end abilities 
and shelr attribution of eharacteristics and abilities so saxe- and 
opposite-f ex individuals, ta this sease, It. Is aors a aasure of 

Individuals t self-perceptions of their B>escullai::y-feoiaiaity than 

/ 102 
a oeasure oC self-concept per se. 

/ 

Studies using this paradiga have deoswistratid the existenCs of 
pecvaslv*' and persistent sex-role stereotyping froa tarly childhood 
tnco adulthocd.^^^ Moreover, the studUs have consistently revealed 
that both males and feoeles Incorporate these stereotypic perceptions 
4bc«t aen and woosn Into th^ own self-concepts .^^^ Iteas which tend 
CO be attributed to males, and by sales to theaselves typically reflect 
a "coopeuncy" cluster, including such Iteas as "objective", "logical", 
"skilled m business", and "active". A relative absence of these 
tralcs characterizes the stereotypic perception of wooan, as well as 
wotaen's perceptions about theaselves. Relative to sen, wooen ere 
perceived and perceive theaselves as sore subjective, Illogical, 
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la cottorMt, l^ta» which ctad to bt attribuctd co faaaUt, «ad 

by 2Mal«i fto th«««lv«« mfltct *a "«xprtiilvtt»n" cluicar, lacludlag 

107 

STieh ttr'4iM ai wa«h, t*ctfulaa«i, aad coacara about otha?s ftallags^ 

« 

Grae* Baruch adniaKtartd a slightly nedifiad varfioa o£ tha 

S«:c-S.ol« Quasticaaaira- to fifth aad taath grada atudaata, aad fo^jnd 

108 

tha sac» $ort of ftaractyplag aad dlffaraatial ial£-?ac««?ttotts. 

Significaat diffaraacaa vara fomd, howavar, ta tha dagrac to which 

109 -t. -J « u 

thasa stacaotypic vitws wac« hald at tha dtffcraat ag«a. Iha cittn 
gradars parcaivad thamsalvaa as less lackiag la the caaculiaa traitt 
ralatiag to coo?at4aca thaa adult wotnaa. la addition, fifth graders 
vara less lilcaly thaa taath gradars to stareotypa both adults and 
thaosalves. 

Another recent study by Grace Saruch (1976) investigated sotca of 
the antecedents aad correlates of girls who perceive theaselves es 
cocipetant.*^^ Basing har conclusions on a saaple of white, aiddle- 
class fifth- aad tenth-grade girls, Saruch Sound a positive relationship 
between self-estaeax and self-perceptions of coopetence (significant only 
for the tenth-grade girls). In addition, Baruch found chat girls who 
have high perceptions of their coopetence tend to have low self- 
evaluetioas on the "consideration-restraint" dircension (i.e., '^cindness, 
neatness, obedience). 3aruch tncerpretad these findings by poincing 
to the high value that our culture places on work-relasad achiave=er.t 

4$ 
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pUe«d oti tb»/wl£i «&d aodntr relt. 
Ctwtt stwh v*l\««, "Ic ta difficult for Arli to develop high f«lf- 
•stt«a \mUtt ttity p^retivs thA8»«lv«s M p^««4<iag such traits 4S 
MScrtivttOitt, iad«p«&dttne«, and ee«p«ttne«'V 

A Study by Ruth C. Wylis (W63) sxacittsd chiW«a»s tstisatss of 

tbatr school work ability as a fuactioa of sax, tacav and socioacononic 

112 \ 
laval. ths subjactts «ara 823 boys and girls ia gradas sav^o, sighs, 

aad nia«. Thrsa saparatt sstiaatas of thair. abillC2_sa>9 schoolwork 
wars oada, aad IQ was usad as a rough axtsrtxal critarioa ^f this kiad of 
ability. Iha ioportaat distiaction batvaaa ability aad parfocsaacs was 
•jcplicittly cottvayad to tha childraa by tailing thaa: "3y abilicy w« 
don't aaaa nacsssarily how wall you actually do your school work but 
rathar how wall you could do school work if you trisd your bast." Iha 
rtsul-cs ittdicacsd that junior high school girls sslf-avaluations of 
thair Ability art. aaxch low«r thaa thtir actual abilislts would ladicata. 

As part of har Ph.D. dissartatiOn, Rita ?«ng«lly (1974) cottparsd 

113 

thft acadamic sslf-sstitaacss of adolssctnt calss and fcsalss. Shs 
bas«d hsr findings on a cross-ssctional sas?U of li77 adolascsncs, 
rsprestnting a ttn parcsnt random saspls \t tha public sacondary school 
population of a aajor ajidwastsm city. On a a»asur« of acad«aic salf- 
•itiaate wharsby students vers slsply asksd co rats thaasslvts on «h«ir 
acadaoic ability, no significant dlffsrences wars found bscw««n chs 
%€x%% at any grads l«v«l. This finding Is contrary to chose of other 
-assarchsrs who hava found chat girls have sore negative $elf«e$tirace4 
. o£ acadesiic ability Chan boys. 
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Aitia, H«rw*y, tad McNaaar* <1976) rtportti <Uta on •«« difftrwctt 
in colUg« ttud»nft« percaptions. tbout «h«tr ch*r*c6astitic« tad 
abiltciti,^^^ lha data cob*s firoa tlia Cooparativa laasttuttooal 
Rat aarch Prograa (cmP) , aa oagolag ttudy batag coaductad joiacly by 
eha Aaaricaa CouacU oa Educatioa and tha Uaivatatty of CallfoeaU at 
Loa Aagalaa. CIKP praaaatay coUacti data firom all aatarlag feashaaa 
at (Bora thaa 600 rapraaaatativa laatitutloaq* 

Thasa daca ladUasa that collaga woasan rata chaasalva* htgh 
OR "arttstic ability, chaar fulaa«* , tadarstaadiag of ochars, wrisiag 
ability, aad saaaitivity to criticiaa", whaeaas taia rata thaa$alva$ 
high on achiavaaaat-oriaatad qualitiaa.^^^ Cia« iacluda "iatallactual 
falf-coafidaaca, origiaality, aathaaatical ability, public tpaaking 
ability, aad laadarshi?".^^^ 

laearastiag raca diffaraacas wara also fouad. Black collage studaats 
taadad to giva thaasalvas lowar talf-ratiags thaa whitaa oa acalaaic 
ability, aathaaatical ability, oachaaical ability, aad, co «o«a axtaat, 
origiaality. Slack womaa wara lass likaly than whita woaaa co saa 
chaasalvas aa outataadiag in artistic ability aad aathaaatical ability. 
Coavarsaly, Black wonaa wara aora likaly thaa whita woaan to rata 
thaaaalvas high oa driva to achiava, iatallactual salf-coafldaaca, and 
social salf-coafldaaca. Coaparad with Black j=ea. Black woaaa'vace aort 
likely to rata thaasalvas high i|n drlva to achlavs but wara lass likaly 
CO faal thay w«ra abova avaraga on laadarshlp, aathacaclcal ability, 

/ 
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oietuaieAX tblllcy, aad InctlUctual ot tocUl «tlf»«onfld«nc«. 

On Che bMii of ebet* A«tia, Harway, 4ad HcH4aar4 coticluiai 

thAt '•woMtt la gttttral luv* 4 liif favottblt vltw ofi ehitr own ft04d«a^e 

119 

tad lactllectual AbllltUa than colUgo mn do". 

4 ttcaat study by lolor, KoUy *nd Sctbbins (1976) thads light 
on >on« b«hAvior»l aialfaf tatlon of high Md low •«lf«coae«pt9 for 
voiokti}^^ Th« sctady 4ddr«s<«d th« qu^itlon of how th« tctltudinal 
dlaaaslotts of s«x-roU «ttt«ocy?lns »nd •«lf-c9nc«?t ?«Ut« to dtffactact* 
la MS«rtlv«a«si. la * iMpl« of undergraduat* •tudaatj, tho ttudy fa«ad 
ch*t 4*s«rtlv«a«s» l» posltlwly r«l4ttd to solf-aoeaptaant la both 
s«Ma. la Addition, wca»n who *r« low la tex-rolt ftartotyplag w«ra 
found CO be tlgnlflcaatly inert Msartlvt thaa wa low la «ex-role 
•caraocyplag, «ad wotwa low la s«x-rol« fcaraotyplag had taora pof Itlva 
«alf-concapts than ma low la sax-rola ataraotyplag. Tha authors 
latarpraead thasa- fladlags by suggesting that It takas aa «usual 
wo«aaa, "ona who Is mra axprasslva thaa »an and ena who, parcalvas harsalf 
oora poslslvaly thaa t»a, to extricate herself from the restrictive 
Influences of sex-role stereotyping . 

Self -perceptions about appearance Is a final Important aspect of 
self-concept In which sex differences have consistently been found. 
In one such study, researchers Kathleen Musa and >Ury Sllea Roach 
Investigated the relationship between adolescents' attitudes about ♦ 
their appearance, personal adjuscaant, and sense of peTSonal worth. 
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$«lf^7alu*tlon o« p«rfOttAl tppearanet was maiutad by coaparlng wch 
•ubiact's ial^valuatlon with ch« •«» itib^tctU evaluattlon of ht« or 
h«c p«ar«.' Periotul idjuataeat was waitjrad wleh Tha ?trsonal 
Adjuicaittfi half o£ cha CalifiotaU Taat of Parsooallty, a papar and 
paaeil tast««tit wldaly uaad ia p«7cbologtcal eastlag** wst t» 
daslgBad co naaura tlx coq?onaati of adjuitaaatt falf-caUaaca, 
Sanaa of parsoaal worth, sanaa of parsonal ftaadoa, faaliags of 
balORglag, wichdrawlag caadaaclaa , ,aad aarvoua sya^eotBS. Tha saast. 
of parsonal worth cotnponant of tha ssst was uaad as a saiasura of "Total 
Salf Coucapt". ' 

Subjacts for tha study vara 202 high school juatoes attacdiag 
school la a jaiddla-slsad midwasttra ladustrial city. Xost of thast 

caas firoBi familtas whosa soctoacoaotaic status was lowac-oiddls class 

123 

or lowar* 

• ^ • 

Tha findings iadlcattd a significant rtlatioaship batwaaa girls' 
(but not boys') salf-avaluatioa of parsonal appaaranct and parsonal 
adjustasnt. In addition, tha rastarchacs found that a largar proportion 
of tha girls than tha boys ratad thair appaaranca lowar than thay ratsd 
thair paars' appearance, and a ouch largsr proportion of girls dasirad 
appearance changes. For exaople, while about 44 percent of the boys 
were sufficiently satisfied with their appearance that chey desired no 
change, only 12 percent of the girls had no desire to change *n:/thins 
About their appearance *Thus, girls sl=ultaneousIy raced thesselves 
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low«t on chtir tpptaraoee «ad w mot« a«gaciv«ly t jfaeetd by chair 
p«rcaptio(U aboue ehais appaaraaea than wata boyt. 

Tha raaaarehari latarpraead ehasa findtnga at raflaetiors e£ cba 

dlffaraatUl aoeUeal aophaaaa placad upoa aalaa' aod faaalaa'- 

lis 

appaara&ea. Grafoty Stona (1562) praiaatad avtdaaca which sugsaata 
ehae thla dlffaraaea la ao^haalt oa appaaraaea tor boya aad glrla baglaa 
^Ita aarly la cha focUlUattaa ptoeasa, "llttla girls laam chat 
draasas and *batag practy' ara aourcas o£ atcaacioa-gacciag, wharaaa 
boya laam Chat ic U aoc 'ojaacullaa' Co ba ovat-coacaraad wtch 
appaaraaea. "^^^ Thw chaaa dl££araacaa ara wall-davalopad by adalaseaaea. 

la sun/cha acudla.a ravlawad bar a ladlcaca coasiacaac aad algal- 
ficaac sax dlffaraacaa la salf-coacapt, ragardlasa of cha dla»aalon 
of salf-coBcapc lookad ac, cha aaaauraoaac laacruoeac uaad co aaaasa 
It, or cha cbaraccar lades (a.g., aga, SES) of cha aubjaccs la cha 
snpla. Tha graaeasc sax dlffaraaea appaars co ba aloag cha dlcaastoa 
of salf-eoaaelocsaass, which also maalfascs aa lacraaslag disparity 
durlag the adolascaac parlod. It was suggastad that girls graatar 
salf-coasciouaaaas oay ba oaa factor uadarlyiag Chair graatar actractioa 
CO "paople •oriented'* occupaclons* 

Alchough tha evidence on sex differences ia self-estees has not 
baen as consistent, it U aa inportaat variable to consider iaassaich 
as low self-esteem clearly exerts a restrictive icpact on soca wccaa's 
occupational aspirations and expectations. Thus, overall sex dtffarer.ces 
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«*7 eaacal •«ch othar out,, but wowaa with low Wf-«ittam «ra Mv«f 
ehaUss loblbllad by It from fulfUliag thtlt poteaHal. »Jt«ovar» 
r«s«areh suggasts an lata^actlon batwaan laval of »alf-aitaaa aad 
occupational choice as a procaas of «alf-concapt laplacaotatlon. 

Wbila thara la not a traaandoua taouat of ra«aarch aviiaac*; that 
which deaa aaeiac suggaats larga aad coaai«taat sax dtfftraacas la 
parctptioas about charactaristlcs aad abllltUs. Halaa saa thaosalvas 
la caros of "coc^ataacy" ralasad attrlbutss, whlla faaalas saa cham- 
salvas as balag aora "axprasslva".. . Malas raca chaasalvas high on 
schiavaasat otlsr^-d quallciss, fataalts raca thaasalvas high on 
artistic aad socially orlantsd char acttr Is tics. Finally, avldtnca 
was prasantad co show ch^c salf-concapc Is oora thaa just aa attituda 
or a parcspclon: it also has iaporcaat bahavloral aaalfastatloas and 
ramiflcatloas, a.g., assartivanass. 

2. Motlvacloaal Aspacts of Occupacloaal Davelopoaat : Aspirations, 
Expactatloas , aad Attitudes 
For ?xapws of this study, "n»tlvatloa" Is defined as "The desire 
one h4s to oove la a certain direction and with a particular purpose. 
It Is being used here in a general way as a subsuaiing hypothetical 
conscruct. It Includes ajl those factors which are psychological In 
nature, Incernally generated, and which have che effect of restricting 
wocaen's occupational potential. Three broad categories of such factors 
can be Identified: aspirations, expectations, and attitudes. Evidence 
regarding sex differences In each of these aspects Is revieved here. 
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It U MsuMd tth4C ««ch o£ these £iceors contrtttttei to the lewerlag 
of girli' motivettott to eepire to the full cease of oce^^petloni , tad 
la io dotag, pUcai Itatts on thetr leter occupettoael ittetaaeat. 

e. Aepiretloos 

la her receat 8i<raa ertlcle, 'Vork eeplrettoa of wooen. - Felte , 

leede ead new tterta'*, Judith Long Lewi provided e frefh pertpectlve 

128 

on the lltereture on voatn't occtjpettlonel ejiplretloni . CrltlcUlag 

129 

previous work on the topic ts "stegaeat ead ualaeglaetlve", she 

pointed to two types of a*ws characteristic of this research. First, 

aspiration has been looked at too ofcsn as a "static entity'!, rather 

130 

Chan one governed by "lawful but dynaffllc factors". 'Vork asplraclon 
... Is usually treated as a discrete event, like the nenarche, which 
occurs at soca time la adolesceace and never agala. From this Inadequate 
conceptualisation derives « research taethodology which further reifies 
what Is In reality a cooplex and dynamic motivational entity . 

The second flaw Is partly the result of the first. Since occupa- 
tional espiratlcn has been considered a discrete tvenc which occurs 
relatively early la Ufa, the snvironoantal contexts la which iti say 
fluctuate have too often been ignored. While "the conte.xt of Inforsatlon 
and incentive should always be reoetnbered when speaking of aspiration", 

the reasearch has focuased alaoat exclusi-/ely on the static attributes 

132 

of .individuals in those environments. 

Rather than "aere oversight". Laws views wnese 5c?a ia our knowledge 
as "the result of systeratic errors having their roots in specific 



foclolojicAl tad ptycholojiCAl cradlttoni"."^ Sht IdtatifUd 4. 

nmb^t o£ lactrreUtad oythi and miiconctptiooi which uadtrlia 

eradtcional p€r«p«cttv«f on ch« topic. Two aythf ta pcrttcular 

134 

operate la taadca to dclMt «aplricAl Inquiry". "Tho_^th of 
the heroic nXe profeaeienel" eetune that all workers are 
charaeterUed by zeal tot their work end iatemaiixed work aotivationa. 
Even though reeeareh on working sen deaonetratea - that thia ayth doet 
not descritte aither the notivatlon or the behavior o£ the great 

aajorlcy of working nan thlJ aodel U often Invoked as a context for 

136 

cosparison with working woaen.'* 

* 

"The fijrth of feoala ^Jtlvatlonal deficit" emphasizes woaen's 'Uck" 

I* 

of "career cottadtaettt" , "an undefiaad but honorific tera usually 

137 

essoclattd with the cyth of the heroic eale professional". Laws 

points out that the concept of "career co mrt . ta ent" Ir.-jlf would 

probably be unnecessary If w« fully specified the conditions that 

facilitate and lapede occupational antry and ooveoent. Moreover, If 

there wers a valid psychological autlty operating which can be called 

"caraer cocsaltaamt". Laws points out that It would aost lll«ly ba 

attributed to woa«n, "who toust overcooe obstaclss to attain the desired 

state", rather than to ssen, "for whoo all the cnaterlal conditions con- 

138 

duce to occupational attalnoant". Uws draws a parallel ber^eea 
this view of a notivatlonal deficit In wotoea and the theories of she 
sixties which atsetapted to "account", for blacks' "Inferior" occupational 
tnt by Invoking various hypotheses related to deficiencies la 
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aoeivaeiotiAl 44p«ees of blacks* partonalicUi « 

Uv6 4t>fldef ch« rtseareh on wowiti'« occuptttott*! tsplratloui 

iato cwo bro4d e«MgorUst proopoottvt studUi of occup*tiotiAl choU« 

«ad r«««tfch oe wenBn*f o«eupAtieo4l bUtorltf . Tbt flndiagi firen 

pto«p«ctlvt tcudUs totally iaadoquatft, coBC«pttu»lly, to tall u« 

•aythi&s about fuch aotlvational phanonwa as chotca or aspiration , 

Ihay at« vlawad^as tnaiaqtaata largaly bacausa thay fail to go bayond 

cha ttapla racording of axpraasad prafatancai at a glvaa point ia tioa. 

Thay do aot attaapt to dattraiaa tha antacadanti of tha prtfartacas, 

by asking f^h quastions as: bow do occupations cooa to b« parcaivad 

AS options; how Ara options aliadnatad froa considara tion ; and how do 

occupations bacon inbuad with attractivanass and uaattractivanass. 

Ia susBjariziag this litaratura Laws statas: "Aftar oora than thirty 

yaars of rasaarch tha quastion of tha formation of occupational 

141 

aspiration raaains virtually pristina." Tha studias are "at bast" 
nothing aora than studias of occupational "lataacioa". Ihsy should b« 
viawad as "a raading of tha iafonaation and iactntivas parcaived by 

ycucg persons at a point ia ciaa". "Tha respondents reproduce the 

„I42 

maps chey have learned; w« know nothing of what it scaans. 

Studies on woaan's occupational histories are either cross-sectlor.a! 
coa^»arisons of woojan presently in the workforce, retroscecti'/e or longi- 
tudinal srodies. These studies show chat occupational "preferences" 
are not necessarily translated into actual occupational behavior. Ocher 
decersdaancs of occupational outccnas are at lease as isportanc ar.d 
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should b« |lv«& 8Br« tttttttiea. For txaaiple, "eotiU890c«&aou« 
dattralaAses of work aoelv«tioo" should ho eoasldorad, iaeludlas eho 
ootlv4eiea4l offoots of dlseropaaeUt la laeoaelvts provldod for aslo 
tad fealo uerkora, Uktvlso, "sooUl factor t la work aeclvaeioa" 

should bo eeaildortd, loclodlag such socUl psTchologlcal phoaeooaa 

143 

OS '*rolatlv« doprlvaelon" «ad jud^aoaea of Cla)«quiey. 

Lawa aaaossoaae of eho aaplratloo llcaraeura eaa provlda a eea* 
eaxe wlthia which to conaldar Individual scudlaa. Graatlag th« llalca* 
tloas that Uws jo aloquantly d«scrlb«s» what do wo kaow 4bQut sills' 
oecupAtloQAl aaplratiOTia and how do thay dlffar firom shosa of boys at 
tha various stagas of davolopaaat? 

A ravlaw of eha lltaratura oa occupatloaal aspirations ravaals 
chat whlla chara are oany ways of coacaptuallxlng It, thara has boaa 
no systaxaatle actaopt to do so, . Thus, studios loay rafar to occupatloaal 
"prafar«acas"> "choice", aad "Interests" just about laterchaageably. 
A whole other set of studies looks aot at wosaa's preferences or cholcas 
einong occiipatloas , but at the factors Influencing and the characteristics 
associated with the decision to enter any occupation a& all. Host of 
this literature has been concerned with the "hoca-caceer" conflict and 
its resolucion (e.g., Hoyt & Kennedy, 1958; Farsar £» 3ohn, 1970; 

Haraon, 1970; Rossi, 1965; Rand, 1968; Wagsan, 1966). These scudUs 
are discussed In the next secdon on "attitudes". A third grou? 
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of teitdlat eettmpta to ii^tify bAckgreuad and p«rteaAllty 
chAraettriaeies of wonaa •aettlag AoneradltioaAl or "rol«*lsmov«siv«'* 
oeetapaeioof Taagrl, 1970; Alatulae, I9i69i Karsan, 1973; 

CardMcU 4 »»s«a, 1974; Uvine, 1969; Kastly, 1971)* 

SeudUs fallisg la tfaa ftrat catagory, ?rafaraaeaf aaoeg 

oeeu^aeieas, ravaal •yseeoatie tax dlffaraaeaa fron tha aarllaat agaa 

through adulthood* Tha aeudUa vary eonsidtrably la nshodology, 
t.g., opan*«ad«d qtMseloaaalras, aileipla*cholca quaselonaairti, raak* 
ordariag of oeeupaeiooa, parsonal Inearviaws, «ee« hAva all baaa 
afipIoy«d« Ragardlasa of ostiMdclogy, howavar« eha sfudiaa show chac 
girls rtstriet chair occupational prafaraneas eo a such oarrowar ranga 
ehaa boys* 

' Locfc (1971) askad first sad sacond grada boys aad girls, "What 

144 

do you vaat to ba whan you grow up?". - la raspoasa to this quascion, 
boys aooiaatsd 18 diffaraac cattgorias, whila girls oaly oaoad sight* 
la fact, sort thaa ehrta quarttrs of tha girls oaattd tiehtr nurst or 
taachar as thair choica, whila boys naoad a vida raagt of occupatioas, 
iacludiag doctor, daatist^ seitatist, pilot, astronaut, policttsan aad 
football playar. lattrastiagly, stvaral girls raspondtd that thay 
would ba sothars, wharaas aot ona boy said ha would b« a fathtr. Thasa 
rtsulcs w«r« corroborated la r--o rtceac studias. Siagtl (1973) found 
that sacond grsdt boys chost evict as zany occupations as s*>l<> 
tha saxts txhibittd virtually no overlap in their "=os£ desirable" 
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tad n«4Ht ditttabU" chelc**.^^^ A rseaae doctoral dtiftrttcion liy 
FraAkAtt (1976) iud tlall«r fiadiags, tad sufstttad that beys bagia 
nmm4n^ 4 grtACtt wasUty of occupationi foaaciaa baewatn ?ra«cbool 
tad saeoad grada.^^* O'Hara fouad eha laoa paeeara aooag £o«rtSi, fifth, 

aad sixth grada ehlldraa* Oaly toug oceupatloas - taaeha?« aursa, 

saeratary, aad aothar - aeeouatad for fully two«thirds of tha girls' 

147 

oeeupaeloaal eheieas* Nalsoa fouad a sioilar pattara aooag 

148 

studaats la gradas 3, 5, 7, J, aad 11. Sa eeaeludad that tax is 
tha dos: laportaat dattrmiaaat of studaats' raaetlens to various 
occupatioas. 

Mot caly is tha rangs of occupatioos rastrictad ia auahar, but 

girls at all agas batwaan 9 aad 17 choosa lowar raakiag occupations 

149 

than boys of tha saoa aga* Psychologist Rosalind 3araatt axaoiaad 

tha ralatioaship batvaan occupational prafaraacas aad occupational 

prastiga ia sera thaa 2,500 studants agas 9 through 17. Samatt 

hypothasizad that faoialas laam aarly to avoid high-prastiga 

occupations aad chat this accounts, at laast ia part, for wooan's 

150 

undarraprasantation in prastigious occupations. 

As a part of a langthy quastionoaira, studants vara askac to raad 
a list of 24 occupations and to salact tha two thay would aost and 
laast prafsr to antar. Vhan tha corralations batwaan occupational 
prafaranca and prastiga w«ra coa^arad for icalas and females, 
significant sax diffarance was found, Tha data showad tha: prescisa 




U msch mv highly eerrtUeed vith praftrcaet toBog mlu th«a ftamg 
fiioaUs (•♦g., *t agt 9, t«.39 £br boyi tnd t-0 fer glrU). ta 
Addldoti, tb« scrtagth of thi$ rtUttowhip iaer«M«s wich «gc tot 
tttUs, but see for fitaAlts*^^ 



Cenv«rt«l7» SAraeet tomi « potltiv* certtUeloo b«tti««a 
' oectt^aeioiul avtrtlon tad prtitlgt lor italta but aoe for oalot. 

For ttuapU At Ago 12, r*>« corrolAtloa boMoa oceupACloaal Avtrsien 
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Aad prtselge was .33 for fssalAS Aad •,12 for salts. 



Qo cho bAAlA of chASO dACA, BAm«et coadudad thAC "voosa oay.bo 
uBd«rr«prtfl«aeod la proAeigleus occupACloas aoc bocAUSo ehey opc for 

itich rolos Aad Art ehWArctd but rather becAtiAA «Arly la thoir d«^Iop- 

133 , 

3Mat cBAay wotpaa laAra aot to AAplr* to stxeh positioaj". Vms, 
BaraAtt soos tb«s« pAttaras as raflAetioas of tho latttraAlixAtioa of 
AXttraAl bArritrs, rAthtr thAa th« rtsult of th« •xttmAl bArrltrs 

thAOAtlVAS* 

A racAac study by Hooall, JuhA^z, And JuhASZ (1973) txanf atd eh« 

vocAtiooAl Aspirations of collaga woaiaa aad fouad support for such Aa 
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iateraAlizAtion latarpratatioa, Frashraaa aad sanior collaga wooan 
wara askad to rank taa salactad occupations thraa tiaas: ia tarss of 
prastiga, parsonal prafarancas and a cdaIa figura's prafaranca (e.g., 
thalr husbands). A striking diffarance was fouad batvaen wccan's 
parcaptlons of prastiga for thamsalvas ia coaparison to she prastiga 
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etM^ attrlbutad to a malt ar«e.^^ iddictoa, a erotftactlooAl 
eo^ariton o£ frwhaaa and ••nioc l«v«l «o»tt suggtsttd th»c chart ti 

a tlsaiaeaat daeraaia ta tha laportaaaa of aonay aa4 ptafClga at a 
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faeeet la earaar eboiea £rem tha firaohaaa to tha taaior Toart. 

Sax diffaraneaa hava baaa aaalysad oet ooly is tarxas of eha 
divarsiey aad raak (praatlga) of oaeui»atiOQal choleas, but also la 
taras of tha eaatral oharaetatlftlet of tha ooeupatloaa thamsalvas. 
Cna of cha aacliait of ,tuch tt\adias waa coaductad by Uhaaa aad Wttty 
ta I94a, Thay foimd chat girl* prafarrad sadaatary Job*, job* 
tavoLviag aaschacic lacaraies, aad pacioaal sarvlc* fittlda tuch aa 
caachlag. Thafa ara coacraactd wlch boyi prafftrtacas for- job* lavolviag 
traval, phyflcal acttvicy aad gtvtag ordari. 

Muaaroua studios coaflrm Chac Chasa dlffaraacss hava ooactauad co 

par sis C for a»ra chaa chrsa dacadas. A scudy by Kirchaar aad 

Voadr*c*k(1973), for axaa^la, docuoaacad chasa saoa craads an»ng 3, 4, 

aad 5 yaar old childrsa,^^ Scudtas basad oa Hollaad's chaory of 

vocadoaal choica daooas crate cho dtvargaaca ta ch* occupactoaal 

4Spiractoas of boys aad gtrls from cha fifth grada chrough aduichood. 

By cha fifth grada, girls ara already aspiriag co social occupacioas 

oosc (e.g., ceachar social worker) aad realtscic occupacioas lease 
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(e.g., skilled crades). Tha saxne sore off paccera characteritas 
coUege scudeat aad adulc preferences, wish wooan overvhelsiagly 

choosing social, arciscic, and conventional occupacioas while s»r. 

16C 

choose iavescigacive, realiscic, and enterprising occupacioas. 
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iU Um poifttid out. th«s« ••x 4i£fir«actt ihould 1»« coaitwad m 
di£fter«ae«t la occttpacloiiAl "lawatlon". Ih«y ilgatfiy th* wlic»tl<m 
of c<»i«niu4lly tgra^d upon lad ItAtwd ptlaelpUi tbout occupcdooAl 
t«K-t«gr«t*eloo *tt tlM Uv«l o£ cha ladtvlduAl. RtgardUsf o£ how 
•'«tMB«&t 4ad «ii«gla»civt" ehii rtmreh «fty b%, th* ov»swh«latag 
cmUtaaey of its ftodtagi ptttotxti oc« o£ eht .oat profeuad ctulUat«< 
o£ this ciacucy. It U hop«d th^e «ho ptttottt itaidy cmxl bogia to 
coatrlbuca to ntatlag chAt ehAlUagt. 

'Ua£ort«iAtftly, *« with occu?*tioaAl «*pir4Cioa«, girls txhibtt 
«igaific4atly lowr «dttCAtlott*I *ad »c*d«ffltc Mplrteioas tSua do boys, 
A r*c4at study by Wlggias fouad a coaststsat patttm of sax dtf£sr«ac«s 
la th« 4C4d«nic aspiratloas of alatth grada boys *ad gttls."^ Oa *a 
•tdaptatioa of Cordoa's (1966) •'How I Ssa'Kysalf ScaU", boys ^^^^""^ 
slgaiflcaatly hlgbtt "daslrod acadaodc asptratioas" thaa did girls, 
A doctoral dlsssrtatton by Rlca'Paagally (1974) fouad * slallar pactsra 
of lowr tducVloaal asplratloas la a t«apl« of 1577 adoUscaat girls 
and boys. Psagilly's rasaarch suggascad that tha aducatioaal asplratloas 
of girls bagln to dacllaa ralatlva to tliosa of boys as thay oova lato 
lacar adolascaxica (l.a., lata high school). ^ 

b. Expactatloas 

It Is worthwhlla to dlstlagulsh batwaan occupatlocal asolratlons 
and. occupational ax:>act^tlons Insofar as aach of thasa xay consrlbuca 
to tha tnaxlatsatlon or tha Inhibition of womans ' occupational 
potantlal. Thara Is atnplrlcal avldanca to deoonoscraca that girls' 
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pMfirt&eM for •ccupatlont «• slinifU^tXy dtffkrtat feoa clwlr 
occupatloQAl •xp«ctatieas (•.«., & Bloom. I962)"*j wtaally 

this if la cho dlroctlott of $irX«* •xpoct*ttlott« beia$ lowor clua chttr 
aspiratioas. Thai, girlo aay ^ ^tcmd to lowor tholx^ijlrattoai m 

a rasttle of thoir diadaiihiag oaepoccacioas • A 

/ 

ConcaptuaUy, oxpootatloM «ro govaraod prlaarUy by. tht iadlvldualU 
(«ttbj«cttiv*) Miotsatat of probabtlictM^ aad aay ca'^a lato dccowt iuch 
rtalistic coaftdortttoos as Ubor oarteat dtscrial^ttou, gaographical 
(Wfallicy/ianoblittty, fiaaacUl factors, ate. la coatraat, *s?ttatloa« 
rapraaaat tha Iftdividtaals' "purt" iAtarasts, daatra, or ?raf«r«aca$, 
without taklag tbasa factors lato account. Because any scudtas bava 
failed to naka this distiaction txpllclt, the literaturs Is oftsa 
eoafuslag aad occasionally aislaadiag. A few studies have oade this 
distiaction, aad their results are discussed below. 

Looft's (1971) Study consisted of two parts. In the first part*, 
be asked a group of 6 - 8 year old children "What do you want to be 
when you grow up?". The childrsa's responses presucably rsflscted 
chair aspirations. In th« second part, be asked "Now, what do you 
think you rsallv will do when you grow up? What do you think you 

I 

really will be when ^SH *dult?" Looft notsd: "this question 

may have proopcsd the children to perceive a difference becveen what 
chey wanted to be and what they reallsticall|- exoecced to be ia 
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adulthood." 
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• Xae«r«ieiasly, Looft fbuod chat * tigalttcaacly grtattr pro- . 
povtlea of cho boyi clua ttht girl* chaaftd^lr lattUl tospoata. 
Whtlo Looft 4t«lbuttd chii differiaca to tarlltc "forecloBwrt" ta 
matlooal aspiratieas of girls la ceatrast to boyt, aa altaraativt 
osplaaatioa U that tha girla ttaply tud fawtr altaraatlvas to chooia 
frea; haaca thay wart t»ca likaly to ittck to thair laitUl chote*. 

Uoft provldad a polgaaat waopla of how eha precast aight work 
for girls, la ttspoasa to th« quastion about sxpactations, a girl who 
tattially wtprsssad a dasirt to ba a doctor conasattd; "I'll probably , 
hava to ba sowi thing slsa — oayba a stors lady . 

A study by R. Cans Wiggins (1973) axaniasd diffsraacts in salf- 
parcsptioos, aspirations, snd txpactations aaeag ninth grada boys and 
girl,/^^ This study focussad on acadamic, rathar thaa occupational, 
aspiracions and axpsctations . Tha study tavaalad that boys racad 
tbamsalvas significantly higher than .tha girls on both dasirad acadatnic 
aspirations and axpactad acadaadc aspiraeioas . 

Marvin Powall and Viola Bloom (1962) invasttgatad tha davaloptaanc 

of and raasons for vocational choices of adolasctnts through tha high 

school years. A questionnaire was aUminstered to 929 high school 

ttudants in Che cench, elevencb and twelfth grades in a soall aetro- 

polltan school district. Occupational aspirations were ascertained by 

asking the question: "What occupation would you like to eater assualag 
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that you have fiaaaciaL resources, ability aad freedoa of caolce"t 

la this way, these researchers sade their assumptions about aspirations 

quite explicit. 



In t«tpoas«. 60 tbit quttcion. cht boys tt«8t40!P^u|>*ciOtt8 ia ooro 

eiua 50 dtttactac ft*l<U, coctCvSig tho hightit l«v«l 

of lactroit w4* oaglaoorlas wich^Sl^*^.-*^^^ chooilag thU fioW. 

Ciccup4ttOM on th« •kiUtd Ubot iovtl laclwUd thoto of oUccricUa. 

carpoaetr, toUvUioa torvlcoaaa tad Autonocivo mtchaaic. Ia coo- 

CTMt, th« girlf aaaod oaly 33 dlffertat oocupaciotti, Aaotig tho actc 

prtftrrtd occt^ftioni woro o«ic« work <22X), ttacliiag (1^%), tad 

aurfiag (14%). Thot« chrto wtro chotta ttgalfictatlr aort oftta chta 

tU ochor occup*cioat, Iho fourth ia rtak «ts chat of tirltao hottttf 

(4%). Sooa of Cht othtr vocactoat' ataad w«rt thoft of joura*ll«o, 

aodtiiag, drtoacict, fashion dtttgatr, iattrlot dtcocttot, physical 
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chtrtpist, Itwytr, librtrita tad- social worktr. 

Comparisona with rtspoatts co tht quascioa "What oceupttioa do 
you cttlly txpact to' tattr?" rtvotltd ligatficaat difftfftnets btcwtta 
dtsirid and txptcttd occupttioas for both boys tad girls. Aaoag tht 
boys, significantly aort exptcetd to tactr cltrical-stlts, sttai-skilltd 
ertdts tad cht tratd strvicts than dtsirid to do so. Aaong cht girls, 
significantly ftwtr plaaaad to tnttr proftssional occupations than 
dtsirtd to do so, and signiftcaatly aort wert prtpariag to tnttr 
cltrictl-stlts Itvtl work. Thtrt was also t sigaifi^c^at iacrtast ia 
cht nufljbtr of girls who txptcttd to bt t houstwift bt^'did not .-ctncion 
that thty prtftrrtd to bt ont. About thirty ptrctnt of thtst girls 
wtrt prtptring co tnttr offfict and cltrical occupations (cocpartd with 
22?. who prtftrrtd this field). 177. teaching, 13% nursing, and 
houstwize. 
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Qv«t*Xl, •bout 63% of boTt ttid glrli oaepoet^td to osttt tho 
oceupatloa choy proforrtd. Tho proporttoa o£ studMts 4ctta*lly 
pvtforrias th« occupation thoy tacpcctod to tntcr lacrtAied with «8«t 
frea Sn la tho toath fr&do to m la tbo twlfth grada. this aay . 
bo cccotAtod £ot, at laaat la part, by cogaltlvo dlanoaaaca raaolutloa. 
A« tatry lato a taUtlyaly uadaiirablo occupatioa boceott aoro l«iaaac 
ttm sttidaats a«y hava altartd thtlr prtfarancaa to colacida wra 
eloialy vleh thalr «spactatloaa . 

A third pare of Powall aad Blooa'a tcudy fiocvmad on tha ttudaacs 
TMSoas for not tatariag cixair daairtd occupatioai. Aacng tha boy«, 
eha «»c taportaat raaaoas givaa wara (1) aa latarast la tha work thay 
plaaaad co aatar (18%), (2) uadacldad as to tha typo of work thty will 
tattr (161), (3) tha occupation thay ara to aatar 1« tha cholc* of 
thalr paraats (IIZ), (4) tha daclslon to «nll«t la tha araad tarvlcaa 

taanadUtaly (111), (3) laad«<iuaca fiaaaca* for tha praparation tiaadad 
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(81), aad (6) ability for the work thay art to aatar (6Z). 

Tha girl* oamad many of tha saaaa rtasoas for aot antariag their 
oosc praftrrad occupation, but placed thaa ia a diffareat ocdar of 
ifflportanca. While iaadaquata flaaacas ranked fifth l^ cha boy« li«t 
of reasons and only 8% of the boys oancionad this, it ranked first 
eoong the girls, with acre Chan 15% of the girls oancioning it as & 
reason. -»'hile none of tha boys xencioned sarriage as a riason for noc 
entering their desired occupation, 13% ofi the gicls did so. SloiUrly 
while only Z% of the boys aaantioned Che ?re?aritory vcrk aecessary for 
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thair' d««lrtd job 4S 4 dettrraat, 13% o£ tb« git It did «o. WhtU i 
18% of th« boys wntioatd iaetrtse la thotr oxpecttd occupitton a* 
A rtAson fDt choo«lag tt, oaly 10% of tho girl* g*v« this rtASoa. \ 
Itttstm^tiagly, «ort girls thaa boys (97. vs. 6%) gav« 4bilicy *a « 
rMSOA for choosing tholr oxpootad occupation, and «ts girls than 
boys (6X vs. 31) jwieionad lack of ability as a reason for not choosing 

I 173 
their das i)rtd occupation. 

A fourth part of this study was concamad with tha tnoti^ional 
forces underlying occupational choices. Subjects were asked to state 
why they selected the occupations they oaaad. Cooparlsons of boys 
and girls responses to this quascion reveal considerable differences 
in tha wcivations they have for choosing occupations. 

WhUa iater'bst in the work is the oosc iaportant reason given for 

both boys and girls, this reason is significantly oore Importanc for 

boys than for girls (36% vs. 27%). Girls place tauch more iaporcance 

on an interest in people (13% vs. 3%) and a desire to be of service 

CO others (17% vs. 5%). While girls are aare influenced by she desire 

for security (12% vs. 6%), boys are oore influenced by the potential 
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for personal advancea»nt (7% vs. 4%). 

In Che fifth part of the sf:dy, subjects w«re asked co nac« their 
ulciaacs goal with regard to thel/ vocational objectives. I:i resoonse 
CO this question, about 8% of the girls and none of the boys nasei the 
desire to oarry and have a home and children. Other difierer.ces vere 
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«lfo found W "^^^ roporttd tn tufficittttt d«t4tl to b« dUcuM«d 
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la tbM tixth «ad fta*l part of th« study, lubjtcts wr« ttktdi 
"Wtat factors do you cooatdar of taportaaca ta a vocatioa,?" A eo»- 
paxiaoa batwaaa what tha boys aad tha girls coaatdar as laportaat 
agaia ravaalad savaral dlffaraaeaa. Tha boys piacad slgalftcaatly 
oora aaphaats oa tha flaaactal aapaets of an occupation (IZX vs 9%), 
and kaowladga of tha job (9% vs. 2Z). Ctrls piacad aora aophasts on 

feiaadliaass (5Z vs. 31), banattttiag othars (4X vs. IZ) , and happlaass 
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(5% vs. 3%). 

Soma of Wylia's major findings wara corroborated In a recant 
study by Rosenberg and Staaaons (1975). They found striking sex 
differences in occupational e.xpectations beginning in early adolescence 

Girls. were reported to be ouch more likely than boys to expect to be 
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ao better than average occupationally. 

Slocua and Bales (1968) exaoined aspirations aad expectations 
eoong college wotiaa. They found that although wooan are only slightly 
less desirous than oaa of a career ia professional occupations, they 
had far lower expectations of actually working in such occupations. 
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Actieudea 

A cott«ld«r«bU Aaouat o£ tttttneioa b««tt dtvocid to •xcoii^ias 
tOM of clu 4etitttitaAl virUblas chat aaay »ct m b«rrt«rs to aaxt- 
odsatlon o£ wo»o't occvpatiooAl potantUl. By 4tttittjd4 is «»at 
"th« sua total o£ oaa's inclioAtloos sad £««Iiags, pr«jvdicss or 
biAS«s, praoonctivtd aotions, id«AS, fsars. thrMts, wd convUtions 
sboue say sp«ei£dk topic". 

A rtvi«w of this litsracMX* by Virgiaia O'Laary discussed soaa of 

cha aajot actitudiaal barriars which aay iahibtt tha txprasstca of 
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»chi«v««ac.dir«ct«d bahavior la wooa. O'Laary was priaarily 
iacsr«sc»d la idaatifyiag thosa barriers which prtvant wotaaa who art 
alrsady in cha labor fores firoo entsriag aaaagsrial level posttioas. 
She distinguished betweea factors iatemal aad external co the wcoiaa 
herself. Exteraal factors iaclude societal sex role stereotypes > 
sale pi;ojwters' attitudes towards wooea ia aaaageoeatt, aad attitudes 
towards coopeteocy ia wooaa. latsraal factors iaclude feer of failure, 
low salf-esteen, role sonflict. fear of success, ead the perceived 
ccasequeacas aad iaceotives for sagaglag ia echie'/eaeat-celated 
behaviors. Claarly, both sets of Attitudes aiust be 3»dified for the 
fulfillment of woaen's potential. However, because this study focusses 
on twdifyiag woaan's attitudes themselves, this review is liaited to 
those Attitudes falling ia the "internal" category. 

Aspects of the self-concept which aay inhibit wooen froa fulfilling 
their potential have already been reviewed. While both fear of failure 
and fear of success aay contribute to socc wotasn's apparent reluctance 
to aspire to high level or non traditional occupations, it is not clear 



ehAt wma, ta $«n«sul, cnwlfatt 6h«it fwrs co 4 grttttr Mctiat ehw 
do am. A fCtady by KAgsa *ad Hoss (1962) susgMtt thAt •v«n tf woctA 
4ad o»& hAv« coapiribU l«v«l« of faar of fatlurt, howmvor, tc it tho 
tfooBA who m moct iahibl5td by tc from aspirlag to high . c«ro4r 
goals. Ihac U, while Kagitt and Mo«« did noc find ovaraU sox 
difforoaeos la ft«c of faUur«, thoy fomd * tigaificaat corraUtiOtt 
*.cw«aa faar of faiiwa ia childhood and adulthood aooag faaala but 
00 1 oala fubjactj. O'Laary attributad thif to tax diffaranca* la ttha 
sociaXUacioa precass, such chat aatlas tactlva cors aacouragassaat tc 
davalop approprUca "coping oschaaisas" for daaliag wich failura. 

. Iha thaoratical conscruct "faar of succass" has racaiva*!.*- 

craoaadous aaomt of attsation, both ia the rasaarch' licaratura aad 

» 

ia tha popular oadU, siaca it was first proposad by Matiaa Soraar 

ia 1968/^^ Hosaar hypothaslzad that wooaa actually bava a ootiva 

60 avoid success which pravaats tha» from achisviag ia a tradttioaally 

Bjasculiaa coataxt. Tha catioaals for tha theory stems from the 

observacioa that achieveoeat is by its very aature out off role for 

wojcea aad caa have aegattve consequences for then. For exaaple, 

success may be linked in wocan's minds wich fear of social rejection, 

and doubts about their feaialaity or even aorcalicy. Homer (1970) 

characteriied the "successful wooan" as one who feels "arucious , guilty, 
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unfetniaise end selfish". Maccoby (1963) also suggested that wocan 
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who are sviccessful tend to suffsr froa high levals of anxiety. 

The original research on which the theory was based ir.diceced chat 

faar of success is awch sore prevalent aaong wccen than sen (oir. 
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coapared with iOT., respectively). Homer else :ound that vcsen 
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who w«r« high la fe«r of tueeasi p«r£or«B4 b«eter AlOfti chaa ta 
coi^cicion, *ad wooaa low la Sus of tucetts p^rforsad betttc in 
eoap«tlelon dua «Ioo«. 

A ni^r of «or« rtc»ac itudlAS havo cAit doubt oa Horaor't 
fladiags tad colltctivtly ratJ« <iuo«tioa« m eo ebo validicy of cb« 
fMT of sueetit coaitrtact. 0*vld TrtttMr revtowid eba aadlagi of 
ov«r 100 sDadUt A«««flfias f«*r of suee«s« aad coacludod chac thor* 
«rt no s«x dtff«r«act« ta ch« «xctas co which ftt*r of success 
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laiag«ry Is «vok«d tn c«s?oa8« co a cum d«plc'.i;.g *a *cbi«'rta| ft«al«. 
H« 4l«o coaclud«d chat «lac« cU« ciaa Horagff colltcttd h«r ortgiaal 
daca 1964), th« propotttons of faar of suecass isagary «ltctttd 

by boch aaa 4ad wo«a ia raapoasa co vtrbal cu«« hava dacraucd 
sigatftcaatly. i!or«ov«r, Trtsaoar coacIud«d chac th«r« «« "itv" 
corraUct^ o£ faar of stiscass, and chac tc Is uaclaar what ch« 
rtUtioasht? ts b«cw««n faar of success iaagery tad ?«rforaanc« in 
diffartae kinds o£ sieuacions. 

Xoreovar, cha aathodology thac has cyptcally baan usad co test 
cha chaory has at with cousidarabla criticisa. In partiaulAr, 
virtually all of tha studias hava usad a projactiva cachniqua, nas»ly, 
a fantasy -basad c»asura ia rasponsa tc a cua about a high achieving 
fesale. Use of this technique h^s raised questions as to the reli- 
ability of the scoring procedures, the acfaiguicy of the variibles 

captured by the technique, and the generalizability of the findings 
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to relavanu behavioral di-^njio .s. 
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Aoodg th« auMSdttS seudlai eondtictad on fe«r of tucetts, a mtnt 

on* by Kiato*ll «ad iMhy (1976) leaads out 4* partlcuUrly rtltvaat to 
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th« prM«&& rM«Affeh« Iha study txaaiaAd tha affacts of davalop- 
ssntal lavaX aad sak- liakad eourta of «tudy on faar of it»eass la 
ehUdraa. Iha tao^la aoaaiatad of 303 'ehildrta baewaaa tha fourth 
«ad twaXfth gradaa. 

Tha rasaarahars hypothaataad that thata would ba a tifatftcaat 

iaeraaaa la faar of siiceass durlag tha aga raaga of 9 through U. 

Ihatr raajonlag waa b*«ad oa tha charactaritatioa of thU parlod la 

5ha pjychodyaaaic litaratura aa a tiaa of wciaiizatioa withia tha^. 

p«ar «ociaty. Thay raaaoaad that thara would ba «a "iactaasiag 

afflblvaXaaca about coo^patttiva achiavaoBat bacausa of- tha grcwiag 

„ X88 

la^ortaaea of paar group affiXlatioa for both s«xts". 

S«coad, Kittball aad La*hy hypothaatxad thit aalas aad ftsalas la 
itireotyplcaXXy gaad«r-approprtata cour$«« of study (a.g., faaala 
$«cratartal) would txhiblt lass faar of succass thaa faaaXas pursulag 
suceass la a dottla of achtavaaaat la which oales cocp«te («.g.» a 
collage-pr«par4tory program). 

Tha rasaarchars fouad partial support for both of thaaa hypothasaj 
Faar of succass iaaigery was fouad to lacraaaa bawaan tha fourth and 
tha taath gradas and to dacraasa batwaaa tha tanth aad cvalfth gra-ias 
Tha construct was ralatad to sax only during high school, whare it 
was fouad to ba associaced with tha typa of course being studied, 
Faaalas in tha sax-steraotypic secretarial course had the lowest leve 
of faar of success, while I2th grade college preparatory females had 
tha highest level. 
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WhiU ehis 4ticu«stoti hM ertAetd feat of f»ilur« 4od fear of 
tuecMi M coo«opw*lly dlsclact, rtcoat •vld«tice by J*ckaw«7 «xd 
T««v»a (1976) tugsoits that choo* trt cwo dt«a«lotw of eho msb 
aoclv«.^*^ la a taapU of 160 high icbool foolers of both ooxof, 
ehoso roooirchori fowd ilgaifieAat poottlvt corrtUcioai bocwooa 
iMMx Of falluro «ad ftar of tuecaas astivaa. Tbaaa fladtags hald up 
undar cottdtttona of both Mutral and high cos^tttttv^ aroufAl. 

Thaaa aadtaga wata latatptacad by hypothoatxiag that faar of 
faUura aad faar of auecaaa ara at aaatUlly aquivalant (aocivaf for 
paopla whoa« affllUtiv* and achiavajaant aaada ara cloaaly tacorr^iaad. 
Thua, for thoaa iadtvlduala who aquata social rajaction with failura, 
faar of luccaaa la taataoount to faar of failura. Such tandanciaa ara 

aaicl^nora li;6aly to character isa tha naad pattama of wooaa lixaa of 
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tnan. 

Role cooflict is a wall racognizad attitudiaal barriar to 
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oiaxiaization of occupational potantial ia woman. This diacuasioa 
focuaas on cola conflict in its noat ganaral sansa, and cafars zo all 
of tha actitudas that woman hold about tha intrinsic cole iacoopatibilitias 
th y are faced witivjn our society. Three categories of such attitudes 
can be distinguished, corresponding to three basic cole iacotapatibilities 
confronting woiaia today: attitudes about the dual role of serried 
"oaen who work, attitudes towards the social, econocrdc, and ?oli:icel 
equality of wooan, and attitudes about existing sex-cole di/isioas in 
occupations and acti^/ities. 



Tv«dieioaall7» wotaea*! ^Ia8r7 role la Aatriean tocitty hM bMa 

chAC of hottsmkaff^ tad cMa*s rolo hM b««a efaAfi of "br««dwlau«r". 

Coasoquantly, aaay aarrltd voota who work Mcporliaco coail4«rabU coa- 

atcc «ad coactra tboue thttr dotire to work tad tbout tha tlae chty- 

t9«od Awty fitom choir ho«M at work, O'Laary tioctd: ••Thay walgh £faa 

baaaatt of worklag tgtlBSt ceocara for eha wall balag of thalr 
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ebildraa tad cha otewra of tha strltal ralttioaahip.V Rasatreh by 

t93 194 
Mya tad Koffsaa (1963) tad Slagal tad Htat (1963) docuaaacad 

eha txlstaaea of tuch coaflictt la tdulc wooaa la cha atrly 1960 'a. 

A auBbar of «ra racaat itudiaa hava axaaiaad eha davalopaaae of 
teciexAdas tboue eha dual cola of wooaa at hooaaakar tad workar. k 

study was coaductad by Eawisla tad Graaabarsar la 1970 to lavastigata 
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eha Atttttudas of alath grtdars towards wooaa 's rolas. Tha stspla 
conststtd of 270 boya tad 303 gtrls who wara oiath gradars la savea 
schools of various socio- acoaomic tad aehaic coopoaltioa la aaleisora, 
Tha scudy focasad oa tetitudas about whathar woaaa should work, what 
kiads of Jobs wooaa should hold, aad whathar woaaa ara tatalltctually 
curious, la j^^fxcicuUr , tha rasaarchars wara tatarasead la how chasa 
opiaions may vary ts a fuaceioa of social class, rasidanttal locus, 
aad« sax. 

Tha fiadiags w«r« basad on rtspotisas to oaly ehrta quastioas vhich 
w«r« lacludsd as part of a Urgar study on cha ralttioa bacwaan 
social class aad cognitive sty la. Each quastion gava studaats a forcsd 
choica batwaaa two rasponsas, and also had tha» Indicate hov strongly 
they felt about their answer. For exacple: "I. VThat do y,<3u think 
wctnan should do? 
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It It nee « good IdM. for wbota to* work. Ttay theuld dtvet* 
th«af«lv«t to th«ir hooi «sd fafflily. 

It is 4 good Idea tor woaw to work, tbitj doa'c hAw to dtvota 

ehoofclvts oal7 to tlulr homt aad^fiolly. 

Ch«ck how •troogly you £bo1 tbout your ta^r. 
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(ver^^wMk) 12 3 4 5 (itrong)" 

Eat«fiilo «ad GrMab«rg«r fouod a oarkad dif£artae« ^la oplaiea 

b«tw«ea feoys and girl* abotxt woom*« roUa, with boys coasts ttntly 

holdiag mora ooasarvattva oplaioas. Whila both saacas wars "dsctdadly 

on caa aagatlva slda" for cha qtaastlon with ragard to whachar wooaa 

should hold tho ss» jobs as ma, ths glxls wars pcsltlva and tha beys 

uars aagatlva with ragard to cha qua«tlon of whathar'wjaaa should work 

at all. Tha girls wars also a«ra llkaly to faal that wo«»a ara curious 
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and darlva satisfaction &om problaa-iolvlng acfilvltlss. 

• -Sooa latarastlttg raca and SSS by ssx latarsctlons wara also 
saportsd. Tha taiddla class girls hald tha oost favorabla vlsws towards 
wooaa working of say group of girls, and thalr tLw was aarkadly 
dUcrspaat from thalr nala classaatss. Whlla black boys wars aora 
llbaral than whlta boys, tha dlffarsnca was found to itaa firoa thalr 
willla^ass for wooaa to work rathar thaa froo thalr wllliagnas* for • 
woMO to hold naa's jobs. The ooat llbsral vlaws on womstt holdiag aan's 
jobs w«rt found to b« hald by high IQ blua collar whlta studaats. la 
gaaaral howavar, talddla-class whites ware acre liberal than blue-collar 
whites. A greater discrepancy was found berrfaen aiddle-class girls and 
boys than between blue-collar girls and boys, with the aiddle-cUss sex 
difference especially aarkad aaong the high IQ group. Wlch regard to 
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tlM lAMt fladlag, dM rtiMrehtct aettd: *theM girls with chs 

« * 

flPit pottaeial «ad dasirt fior outs ids work luv« pett&tial oatM who 
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«r« th« oest opposed to it*" 

As * p4rt o£ * 1974 study of th« SAtiooal Ass«ssnat of EducAtiooal 
?regt«ss (HASP) ia vritiag* 4600 IT-ymar old high school studaats woro 
tslwd to vrita sa Msay ftroa tho followlag: •*Soa» poopU bolitva that 
a wotssa^s plaaa is ia tha hooa* Othars do aot* Taka oaa sida of this 
issua. Writa an assay ia which you stata your position aad dafaad 
it."^^^ About half of tha studaat's raspoadad that a wooaa'i pUca 
ts whart sba waata it to ba, that it should ba har choice whathar to 
ba a hoMaakar. caraat wooaa or both. About twanty parcaat said wooaa 
should ba allowd to work undar cartaia eouditioas, such as if thay do 
aot hava cbildraa. Nearly 30X said wooaa daftaitaly baloug at hooa. 

As with tha pravlous study, mora ftsaalaa than coalas fait wooan 
should hava a choica about working. A total of 58Z of tha faaalss 
said woosn shouli work wharavar thay want, and 41% of tha aialas fait 

this way. Convarsaly, 37% of tha oalas felt wocan balongad at hoaa 
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cooparsd wish 217. of tha faoalas. 

Intarasting results caa» froo an analysts of the raasons jivan 
for why womn should stay at hoB». Nearly one-half of the l7-y«ar olds 
felt women should stay at hotae. either categorically or under certain 
conditions. Although many reasons were given, chc most frequently 
cited one was tha women's obligation co raise children. This con- 
sideration was included core frequently by the fesales, especially 
those who felt all wo«n should stay as home. Very few of :he vriters 
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MStioMjlf £lnaaeUl sa«d 4 clseatttnca mimr ifhich mta m£ghe 
work, nearly ehra«-iotstht of eh« ia«tlM«hoat propoMnea said woMa 
ihould ceflHla At heoi eo eook Aad eltaa hous«. On«»£ourch «toet that 
uooui fbeuld nee work b«CAus« ehay Mtd ee eakt eart of thalr husbaodj. 
Abouc 71 of all IT^yaar olda arguad thae weooa should raoaia ae heoa 
for dogaaele raasooa, tueh aa "thatU eha^way it is". Aaotbtr 4% 
said woata wart laeapablt of workiag. Zacara«tiagly, aaarly thraa 

tlaat aa oaay aaXaa aa faoalas uaad ebla arguaaat (abouc 6% ofi eha 
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aalaa cos^arad vleh about 2Z of eha faoalas) . 

IH 

Tba raaulea also ladtcacad coaatdarabla variacloaa by tact &ad 
cagtoa of eha couacry. Tha dUpartcy bacwaaa oalas tad faoalat was 
graaeast la cha Southaasc whart 26 pareaaeaga potacs'saparactd tha 
saxas. Oaly 35% of eha aalss la eha Southaase fsle wooaa should ba 
abla eo aaka a ohqlca, con^arad wleh 401 of cha aalss ta ochar ragioas. 
Tha famalas la eha Saseam part of tha couatry vara eha taostt llkaly to 
fafll wooaa should hava a cholca about whae thay wsat to do with thslr 
llvas. Abouc 60X of tha wooaa la tha Horchaast aad Souehaase felc 

2C2 

chls way, cooparad wleh about 50% la eha Caaeral aad Waseara rsgtoas, 

Slacks wara fouod eo bs slightly ooca llkaly to give '•whars she 

waaes" rasponsas and eo havs clsar-cue oplaions. Alehough 207, of eha 

whlea seudsnes gava a condieional aaswar, oaly 15% of tha blacks 
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quallflsd ehslr rcsponsa. 

ft 

Ona addlelonal rssule was of Ineerese. Significantly co^f«eales 
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ehan asalas wroce sssays raesd coopeeene or o^eter. 
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XAlty (W7X) «tudit4 tttitudts wwd the dual tol* of th« oanrltd 
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proftsslOQAl woaia aaoag a group o£ aatrlod ptofoootonal mn «ad woaoa. 
Tha faopla eeoalstad o£ 60 ma aad woaa affUiatad wish a \aivarsley 
rtaaareh orgaaizaeiOB aad a toeUl tarvlea agaaey. All of cha raapoodtaes 
nara collaga^adaeattd or above, aad alaoat all of than vara wbita. Tha 
aaavU waa aalaetad oa eha baals of avatlabUiey aad waa aot praaaatad 
aa oaeaaiarlly tapraaaatatlva of all profiaiaioaal oaa aad wooaa. 

Raapoadoatt uara aslcad to tadtcata wbachar chay agrtad or diiagr«ad 

wtcli ilx Itaaa ralaftiag to aspaots of cha dual rola of earaar wooaa. 

For «xaa?la, oaa Iwa waa "la gaaaral, tha aarriad, profiissloaal wcaaa 

la abla to adaquataly mat har raapoasibUitiaa tci both har faadly *ad 
,,206 

^> 

Tha raaultj tadtcatad that naa aad woaaa la cha saopla 'dtffarad 
slgaifficaatly la thair attitudaa oa tha aarritd profwsloaal wocaa's 
ability to fulfill bar hoo» aad caraar obligatioas aad to taaat bar hooa 
raapootibllitlM aa auccaaa fully aa tha fuU-tiaa hotnaoakar. WhiU tha 
wo8«a had a poaitiva atttituda toward thair dual rola tha aaa had 
aegatlva atttcud«a. Tha iavaatigator concluded that "ntgativa attitudes 
toward tha profeaatoaal wonsaa'a dual role both outside the professional 

coBaaoiity «ad withia it are aa iadicatioa of why few wocan prepare 
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themselves for end pursue professional careers". 

A devalopaeatal trend in attitudes about wonaan's dual roles was 
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suggested in a study conducted by JUtthews and Tiedecan in 1964. 
Sesed on * sanple of 1,237 girls and young wotnen, the researchers 
examined the relationship betveen attitudes toward career and sarriage 
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aaii lift ttylts ae dl££tr«at d«v«XopaBatal tugtt. '*Ufa tcyUt" 
rt?rtt«attd by high teheol eurrieuluR tli^ettd lad pla&i for 
•duMtloa, earttr «ad aurlAgt during th« dtcad* alKad. That* 
rasaarehtrs found a drop In carttr eoaasleaaae and an loertaaad 
aeeaptanea o£ (oarrUga from junior to oanier hi^ school. 

Matthawa and Tladaaan alio Idanciflad oajer ehaaat thae afftet 
a wQun*t Ilia styla during eha adeloseant pariod* Iba<a var«, in 
daeraaaiag ordar of ioportaocft: (1) a eonaidaraeioa ofi ch« aala's 
rtaecion eo eha usa of bar iatalllganea; (2) eha seruggla cv«r ehfi 
?oa«ibla ?o«ieioa of doolaanca of aaa ac work and eha "olaca" of wooaa 
ae hoot; (3) eonflice b«ew««a eht daoands of faolly and work on eha 
zim of a wif* and wehar; (4) diloaBaa- of eiaiag ta'-daeiag aod aarrlago, 

and (S) gantral aceapeanca of eha faadaina rola« /' 

/ 

Lorraiaa Rand «nd Anna Milltr conduetftd a dav«lopc3ftc.eal study 
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on woaan^s earaar and aairriaga atelttudas and lifs plans in 1972. 
Thay b*s«d chair findings on a croas-saceional random s«qpla of 180 
woosn firoflx junior high school, high school, and coll«g« Itvals. 
While a censid«rabl* dagT«« of consisesncy in aetieudas wss found 
across th« ehrsa dsvalopoaneal Itvftls, chair rasults also iadicacsd 
chae as young ^oa«n davtlop, ehay bacooe aora libaral in chair 
accicudas and tlasiras abouc work. 

, A fsw scudias hava axaainad cha iavelopaaac of acticudas cowards 
Cba social, sconomic, and policical equality of wooaa. Grtanbarg 
(1973) adaiiaisccred a quastionnaire co a saaiple of 400 scudants i.i 
aach of grades 4, 6, 3 and LO to e:casiae their attitudes coward 
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laer«A««d •oeUI, «eoQoaie, «ad political partldpacloft by wocta. 
Studftttts wtr« Mktd co Mtpoad y«« ori no M * $«elt8 o£ ^umitlow 
of eh« cyp«J '*0o you think chat woaaa la all couatriea of tha world 
ahould hava a^l rlghtt to oaar* 

Graaabarg fbvad that la all ^ga^ social claat groupa taatad,^ 
fonlas had coaalstaatly aad slgalflcaatly (At the p<.01 laVal) sore ' 
agalluriaa «cera« than oalai oa tha ^tiaatlonaalrt. She alao- fboad' 
that uppar grada itudaats (after grada 4 la aalaa aad grada 6 la 
faoalcs) wara oere likaly to give egilltarlaa raspoasea tthao lower 
grada studeats. 

Analysis of oales aad feaales reapoases to Individual items . ■ 
reveal that tha greatest disparity is oa tha ij^o: "Should »are 
wQoaa b« encouraged to becotaa lawyers ^ Judgea, aad ienacors?'* with 
82% of the fenales aad Ul% of tha oales responding "yes". The item 
"Is it batter to ba a aia or a woaaa la the Ualted States tbday? had , 
iatrigulx^g results. Whereas 48Z of the oales fel: it wa« better to ,' 
b« a Bale,oaly 21Z of the feoales felt ItAfas batter to be a facale. 
Fifty-nine .percent of. .the feoales but only 407, of the sales fait it 
wae equally good to be of either sex. 

Tha least disparity is on the Iteta: "Do wo«n becoce sore easily 
upset than sen?" Only 7%- of the caie« 'od IS% of the f scales responded 
with en egalitarian "no" to this it.-.. Interestingly* only one itea 
was answered in a oore egalitarian direction by xales than by fesales : 
"Is it right that san should be expected to open dcors and take off 
their hats for wooen if wooen ha'/e equal jobs?" rifty-wo percent cf 
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chtt aalts and <mly 32% of ch© ftoaUs r«fpond«d with 4 "no", which w*« 
coniid«r«d th« "tgalitarlaa" tMponsa. rinally, 94% of ch« ftaalas . 
falc chat wonaa ara as latalli«ant aa man but only 71Z of cha oalas 
ealc this way. 

A study of siailar attitudas asaong adult wcmn w. conductad by 
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tha Natiooal Offica of t^ B'nai B'rlth Vocational Sarvict. By 
1972, 4pproxlxMitaly 7,000 wown wara raportsd to hav« cooplatsd a 
quss tionnaira to assass thair attttudss in nlna genaral artas, tncludtag 
cha iapoctanca of work,)influanca of Uom, and tha fliAjor probltes 
confroaciug wotain ralatl^^ «duca-ion «nd occupations.^ Aaong the 
prtliainary results was a r«tthar surprising difisrence between the 
aarrled end single raspondants in rhalv ettltudes towards equality for 
wooan. While about 63% of the xarried wooett felt that "girls and 
wotMn should haw the saaa rights and privileges and responsibilities 
as boys* and aan", only 36% of tha single wotaan felt this way. This 
result needs to be cooroborated in further research, particularly 
si. .a It is couftterintuitiva. ^ 

Married and single respondents were In closer agreeaant on 
several ocher questions. For exaople, 63% of both aarried and siagU 
'wpoa^ replied "no" t« the question: 'Vould you like to see a vocan 
President of the United States in the near future?" In response to 
thfi cuestior*, "If vou were to be reborn, would you choose to be a 
feasale?", 84% of single wooan and 92% of oarried wocea said "yes". 

> 

A recent study by Hershey and Sullivan (1977) suggescs that 
attitudes about woatcn's roles are part of a i.':re general liberal- 
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con««vaclv«.dt«ttiton of politic*! tdaology. Tho»« flaiingf 
• based on surwy dAta ficoa cwo tadapandant raadom saoplti o£ I n rfl ana 
Unlvtrsicy •tudentJ coll«ct«d la 1974-1975. Findings ladicattd chat 
thoaa who tcora aar* libaral or ttaxibla on sav«?al BMiusts o£ sax- 
tola attleudas ara also vary llkaly co hold llbarfcl pc'-iclcal attiCTidas. 

As aotad la O'Laary (1974), coasidarabU rtsaareh doctioaacs cha 
•xiseaaca of tola coafllcc aaaag wooaa who ara sagagad In tradtcioaally 
aasculiaa occupatioas Anoag girls aad ycuag wocaa, this rola coa- 
flict is rafflaccad ia 'chair accicudas about sa:c-ffoU divisions ia 
occt^tloas and acclvieles. 

A recaac study by Shspard aad Bass (1975) s^caoiaad ths dsvalopoaat 
of attitudes toward s«x rola division ia adult occupations and 
activiciss.^^ Tha saapla coasistad of about 30 nalas aad 30 faoalas 
ia aach of four aga groups: kiadargarten, sighth grads, collsga, 
aad adulc. Subjects were preseated.with a list of 43 adulc occupations, 
aad acslvicies and were asked to iadicate frr each whether it "should 
be" perforaed by a aiale, fecaale, or either. If 107. or less of the 
subjects in a group respoud^d "Either" to a particular itsn, they were 
labelled "Conservative" with regard to that itaa. That is, those 
subjects were judged to be highly conservative in their attitudes 
toward that role aad were considered "anxious to saiatain the status 
quo". Conversely, if 607. or oore of the subjects ia a group responded 
"Either" to a particular ..sm, they were labelled 'liberal" with regard 
CO their views about th.-.?: occupation or activity aad wera ccnsidirad 
"anxious to sea the stacks quo change". 
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Th« rtsules iadieattd chat overall Xibaralicy iaereaaad firea 
kiad«r8«7t4a thsou^ alghth grade to eelltge aad thta daertaaad la 
tha adult taapla. Klndargartanars of both ware ffow;d to ba 

axtraotly cenaarvativa ; £aaalas gava eootarvaciva ratponaas to 23 
out of 40 lta» aad nlaa caspoadad thla way to 20 out of 40 itaos. 
FwtharaoraKthara was oo ttan to which tha kiadargartaaara raipoodad 
ia a "Ubaral" or agalitariaa way. 

ay tha alghth grada, faaalas vara signlficaaul/ aera libaral 
chaa aalas, and thia dtfiaraaca parsistad into adulthood . Whlla 
aighth grada aalas gave "libaral" raapoosas to oaly aight of tha 40 
itaas (20T.)i fisalaa raspoudad this way to 20 out of tha 40 icaaa, 
raprasaating aa agalitariaa attituda towards 307, of all cccupattoaa 
«nd activitias raprasaatad. 

latarastittgly, aalas aad faaalas agraad (ia tartas of parcantagas 
rasponding "aichar") ou tha itama "caring for childran" (367. of aalas 
snd faaalas rasponda'^ that "aithar" ' should do this), "cooking diaaar" 
(76Z raspondad "aithar") but strongly disagraad on tha itaos "do 
dishas" (53^ of tha aalas but 71% of tha faaalas laspondad "aithar"), 
"do laundry" (47% of aalas aad 687, of faaalas), and "vacuua" 337, 
malas aad 62% faaalas). Strong disagraaoant was also avidant on cha 
itaas "fight firas" (18% aalas and 47% faaalas raspondad "aithar") and 
ba Prasidant (32% maUs and 62% faaalas raspondad "aithar"). 

Not surprisingly, che collega scudants vara Che aost libaral group. 
Sinataan out of forty iteca wara responded to ia an egalicarUa vay bv 
collega aalas; faaalas raspondad this way to thirty out of forty itacs. 
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lat-iCMtlagly, oaly 35% o£ che calUs« fualts la eotitrut to m 
o£ thft «tghtth fr«d« girl* I«l6 clut «ich«r a asm or a wotaaa should 
b« ?t««ld*nt. Othftr pr««tigloui occupattotts, such *6 Uwy«t, 
banker, «ad doctor, homver, raeatvmd highly «salleariAn r«spoQie< 
from colUgi ttudtat* of both s«xa« («•!•» of oaU« «ad fia»U« 
fait that "ti&hor" a oaa or a wonaa f hould b« a lawyar) * 

Shapard aad Eais conparad thalr taaults with thoa« of ato siollar 
atudias which had baaa coaductad la 1961 and 1972 rnp«crivaly. Ihla 
cooparlaoa ravtalad that attltyda* gaaarall? hava bacoeaa coasldarably 
osra llbaral, particularly aaoag famalas* For axas^la, whlla 98,57. of 

fubjacM la Hartley's 1961 study rated flra flghtlag, car capalrlag, 
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truck drtvlag aad pllociag as «:ccluai'/«ly aals dooalaa, Shapara 
sad Hsss fsuad chat baswaaa 40 aad 607, of alghth grada faoaias f«l; 
this way, 

Shapard aad Hass concluded that while there has been a llbecaJ I* 
xatiotj of attitudes aasong both sexes toward wooaa entering prestigious 
occupations, aad chare has been sotna change ia attitudes cowards vocan 
entering traditionally sale occupatiscs such as truck driver, there has 
been little or no change la attitudes toward sharing of traditionally 
faaale roles. They noted that "Home care Iteais are still seen as drudge 
work"/^^ It can be added that aales attitudes towards th* sharlr.g ox 
household tasks seeca^^'to be particularly resistant to change. 

ne of the stuiies Shepard and He: 



On< 



iss contrasted with theirs vas 
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chat of Schlossberg and Goodsan, conducted in 1972. Th:.s stucy was 
designed to discover the degree to vHica elasentary school chilirsr. 



10 a 



hold setrtoeypes ibouc occupatloat b4»*d oa t«x. Th* dtffitrtucts 
b«ew««a kiadergatttQftss 4nd ilatth gradars, boys 4od i;irU, and 
baewttan cvo almntary jchools an cwo diffarant SZS lavaU vara 
tauffliaad, • 

Subjacts wara askad to raspond to ewalva drawiaga, rapraaaotiag 
work satciags o£ six occupatioaa traditlooally coxatdarad ftaiaiaa 
and sU occapatioM tr*dtttott*lly coosldarad aaacuUna, Tha faaittifta 
occupations war a thosa amploylag ovar a fourth," of all aoployad wooan, 
aaaaly, sacra cary-bookkaapar, housahold workar, alaaantary school 
taachar, waitrasa, and oursa, Tha oascu3iaa occupations war* chosr 

« * 

bacausa taay wara "proadaant. anong ttho«a idaatlfiad as fiaids that 
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caottot b« fillad by mti alona". Thasa lacludad doctor, danttst, 
archltact-draftima, talsvlsion-radio rapatraan, aiachanlc, and 
laboratory scisncist. 

• la- contrast to Shapard sad Rass' study which childrtn wars 
askad whathar aan and wooan "should" work in occupations, Schlossbarg 
4ad Ooodaan askad tha childrsn to irvdicats if a oan or a wooaa "could*' 
work ia aach of tha occupatio)-.s. la addition, aach child was asktd, 
"Vhat do you want to ba whan you grow up?" 

A child's re«ponsa was considrrad to 3« strreoty?«d wh«a th« child 
said that a oan could not work in on« of the feoininc occupations, or 
that a wooan could not work i.a ona of tha oasculinc occupations. 

Tha results indicated that children of both sexes were each r.ore 
ready to excl-jda wooiia froca xan's jobs than to exclude can froa --acer.'s 
loos. In fact, woc^ui were considered unable to do can's vork r<'ice 
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4« o£t«a M ma, wm consldArtd uaabU to io wowa't work. i!dr«cv«t, 
wlch faw «xc*ptiotta, ch« childrta s«l«ct«d occupatlona for chta- 
t«Iv«s th*t fall wlchia tha traditional atariocypai for thair sax. 

A aacond ftadiag ralatad to tha ralacive itaraotypiag of diffaraac 
o«:cia9«tlons. k ttrlklag disparity wma fiouad batwaaa occupatioas la 
tam of tha dagraa to which tha chlldraa itaraotypad thata* For 
axaa^la, vhila oaa huadrad pareaat of tha lowar SSS sixth gradars 
said a wooan could aot fix talavlsloaa, radios and cars, only 107. 
said sha could aot ba a doctor. Whila sevto.ty-slx parcart said a 
oaa ould aot ba a housakaapar, only 5Z said ha could aot ba a taAchar. 

A third ffirvdiag was that tha low SIS childraa hald s»ra staraotypai 
than tha adddla-class childraa. for axampla, l^. contrast to tha abova 
citad parcaatagas, only 3Z of tha oiddla-class childraa fait a woeaa 
could aot ba sa auto oachaaic, and only 5^ fait sha could aot ba a 
doctor .--Tha saoa pat tarn, hald up with ragard to articud«a wwards =aa's 
coles; 38% of tha alddla-class ct>!. .draa said a aan could aot be a 
housakaap«r, and aont axcludad men from taachl^g. 

Finally, io contrast to tha findings of Shepard and Hsss, thasa 

resaarchars found no appraclabla dlffaranca la che dagrea of scerao- 

typlng batwaan kladargartan and sixth grad«. Howtver, thay noced 

that cha alxth gradars la particular ware rasponsiva to tha dlffarer.ee 

ba-cwatn the lr4tarvlewcrs "could" and their perceptions of preseac-day 

aax s trad flea tloa of occupatf.ons . For ^ac^U » these studeats 

fr««;uently expressed sxxh cocaacats as: "Sure, a wocaa could fi:< cars, 
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but she woulda't like it saach". 
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Itt lur Ed;D. dUftrtation, Lota Broolw lav«itlgtwd '*TU «ex- 
roU temeeyplog of occupACiotul p«ce«pcloai by tlsth gr*d« •t\»deatf" 
(1973)/^^ Th« coimtittd o£ 258 girU aad 240 boyi feoa ttn 

0«croi6 ichooU of vwyiag locio-^coaoatc «ad r&eUl co^«ltiott«. 
'*Th« BroekA Occup4felooal Survey" w*» tt««d to ms««s occupattonAl 
p€rc«ptiottf. Part I of thU tftttrMaeat lUts 40 occu?4tioiu of 
viiich 20 Bftlo-dcataattd «ad 20 ar« fiBaalo-domtnAttd ta tho Uixitod 
Statta today. Subjoctf w«r« Inatrwttd to ladtcAt* vhich occupAtiouf 
ttfa«y Ult nan *nd woa»n "cAxf'aad "cAtmot" •at«r. Aa op«B-«nd«d 
qt3«attoaa*ir« wo *l«o adaiaistartd to axplora occupatioaAl wptratloas, 
p«rc«9ttiona of "iuccms" for aaa aad wo«a, 4ad tha subject* * 
rtUtionshtp with thotr faailtM. Tho ttudy also lookad 4t tatallt- 
g«nc«, socto-ocoaomic status, aad self-coac«?t as possible aedUttag 
variables* 

Bie results revealed i .auober of stgaificaat ralationshtps. 
First, while the girls aad boys had similar perceptioas about the 
eatraace of asa aad woaaa iato mle-doadAated occupatioas, they perceived 
differ«atly coaceraiag the entrance of oen aad wocea iato feaale-dotaiaated 
occupations. That is, boys percaived that men can ensar fawer facale- 
dooiaattd occupations than girls perceived. 



However, all students perceived that a greater percentage of 
can enter fesale-dooinated occupatiCwiS than wosan can enter aale-docvinacad 
occupations. The five occupations that both boys and girls agreed were 
the least appropriate for wooen were pilot, sachinlst, autosobile 
mechanic, truck driver and carpenter. In contrast che lease se^x-scerao- 
typed occupation for both sexes was sail carrier, Ascng cha other rale- 
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doidAAttd oeeupAtlotia chat 50% or sett of tha stibjtets fals "vpan 
can taut" w«r« th« proftsfiont of doaftiit, lawyer, and archltaet. 

Othar fiadiags raUtad to toeio««eoaoale status, raco tad 
latalllttnea dlffartocts. Iba loaat itartocypad pareaptioas ragardiag 
tha ontraaea of vovaa Into aala*doniaatad oeeupatioai woro hald by 
whita odddla soato-tcoaoodc siieth gradars, whila lowar aoalo-acottooic 
whieas dlsplayad tha least ttaraotypad pareaptioas ragtrdiag tha 
aaeraaea of san iato faaalt-doaiaatad occupatioas . 3Uek -studaats 
diipUyad wra staraotypad $ax-rola pareaptioas than whita studa&u, 
aad low socio-aconomie black studaats displayed tha oost staraoeypad 
pareaptioas of aay othar group. latf.Uigeaca level was related to 
Isxowledge of careers ia tarxDS of oale-feoale labor arlcat participa- 
tioa, and teadaacy to hold sex-stereotyped views. Low-average • 
intelligence students displayed less knowledge, and acre sterao typed 
perceptions than high-average intelligence students. High-averega 
Intelligence students showed the least occupational sex-role steraotyped 
perceptions of any other intelligence grouV'. 

While a soall percantage of girls iadicetad a desire to aatar 
* aa I a -dooinat ad occupations, no boys indicatad a desira to accsr fssale- 
doadaacad occupations. A relationship was fouxid batwean girls holding 
Itss occupational sax-role stereotyped perc«?tiORS and (I) plans co 
eater a mala-dooinated occupation (2) percaprions of sisiilar criteria 
for succass for joea and wocen, (3) going places alone with father, 

(4) being created differently thaa her brothers and sisters by zacher, 

(5) closer to being first bora; aad (6) having fewer siblings. 



Zatarttseittgly, whiU thn* wu a rtladettship b«tw«fta high ttlf- 
•sta«m «id th* «bs«Be« of ««x roU •ettAoeypcd oeeu9««ieo«X ptreapeloos 
for girls* Bo such rtl&tlotublp w«s found for boys. Fi&AlXy, a 
relA&ioQShlp w«s fouad b«etf««a girls with aothors soployttd in sals* 
dooiaacsd oceupatioas and aspiratioas to satar a oala^dooiaatad 
earaar. 

Brooks coacludad that sixth grada st«daats ara quits kaowladgaabla 
about tha "approprlataaass" of occupations for oan aad wo«aa in tsrtns 

of labor saarkat participation, I'Sax-rola staraocypiag has iadaad 
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bacooa vail astablishad by eha and of alaasntary school". 

For bar Ed,D dissartation, Marilyn Mayar studiad "Pattams of 

parcaptions and attitudas toward traditionally sasculina and faoinins 
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occupations through childhood and adolascanca" (1970). A to- . oc 
122 boys and girls from gradas 3, 7, and 11 of tha Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
public schools vara tha subjacts for this study. Kigh and low sccio- 
aconoaic groups wars about aqually raprasantad. Tha Instruoant usad 
a "paired ptctura" tachaiqua. A sarias of pairs off pictures was 
prasantcd to tha subjacts depicting a sale and fesiale worker engaged 
in the identical vocational activity. For each pair of pictures, 
subjects were asked to indicate which picture they liked the best, 
which of Che people likes his or her job best, and which of the people 
made the best choice of a job. These three questions were designed 
to xaasure "vocational identification", "vocational interest", aad 
"vocational appropriateness", respectively. The occupations were 
equally divided anong traditionally feaiinine , traditionally aascultr.e, 
and traditionally neutral occupations. 
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Th« oajor ov«r&II fiadiag wm chAt both beys «ad glsU tud 
strongly tax-stersotypsd vl«w« ibout occupationi, Howovor, tho 
w«y la which this a«atfa«c*d Ittstlf vsrUd consldtrsbly M a fuactlon 
of dovolopmntal Uv«l« Both boys sad girls ia ths third grads 
raspeoded oa eha basis of tha sax of tha chai^actar dapiccad rathar 
thaa oa tha basis of tha work rola or activity itsalf. Tha boys . 
ia tha third grada wart particularly llkaly to raspoad solaly oa tha 
basis of sas — thay viawsd tha ma ss bast likad ia all occupations, 
eha nsa as liking all occupations bast, and tha nan as having aads 
ths bast occupational choicas, rsgardlsss of tha s«x-liakaga of thass 
occupations. On tha basis of this fiadiag, «ayar concluded that "It 
tMOM claar that boys and girls ia grada thrsa tdtntify with oals and 

fssals workars on tha basis of thair sax-rather than on tha basis of 
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thair work rol«« 

• By -ths stvanth grads, subjects wars no longer tisiag thsir 
inetrsst ia an occupation to ths sax of ths individual dspictsd ia 
ebs occupation, but rscher to the "vocational appropriateness" of 
Che role for tha sex depicted. Tha eleventh grade students were 
even wre likely to ocdacate their entire response pattern by the 
eppropriateness of the worker for the particular sex-linked cccupacion 

Xeyar els o found that socio-econocic status was related to views 
of sex-linked occupations, but only at the third grade level and only 
coward masculine occupations. That is, third grade students of low 
socio-econotnic status were likely to &ee sasculice occuoacions as 
acre neutral thaa other groups. Meyer accounted for this finding 
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by Qoeiaf th*t eh« lowr-ttJittw third gradtrt witt aor« liktLy than 

eh« hi^tr tCAeus ehird graders eo hAv« ssthtrs «4io worktd tc 

MseullM typ« Jobi, such «s nmaiag oaehiaas la « 2&etovy. "le 

eh«a was highly poaaiblt thAt aothars who workad la cha lowir status 

had jobs which although tradltlocAlly aasculiaa wata saaa as faoiaiaa 

by tha girls. Sha twtad that no working aothars aoong all tha 

high socio-acottoodc status subjaets hold Jobs in atj^ fialds othar than 

in typically faminino sax-llakad occupations. Mayar concludad: "It 

was quita claar that tha high soclo-aconooic subjaets, particularly 

tha girls, war* iatroducad to tha traditionally saac-linkad occupational 

world bafor* thosa of low socio-aconooic status slaply by virtua of 
223 

axaapla.'* 

a 

3, Acquisition of Educational Maans to Occupational Attalnoaat; 
KnowUdgs, Training, and Skills 

J 

a. '-Caraar Education, Vocational Education, and Practical Arts 
Thar a ara nuaarous ways to concaptuallza tha ralatlonshl? batwaan 
aducation and occupations, and proponants can ba found to support any 
of^ ttuobar of such c oncaptual Ira t Ions . Tha two oost wldaly racognirad' 
coocaptualixations ara "caraar aducation" and "vocational aducation". 
Nuoarous daflnitlona of thasa taras hava also baan propcsad reprasantlag 
tha spactrua of opinions and assumpcions about tha "appropriate" or 
"base" role of schools In preparing youth for chair future occupations- 

Dr. Charles Buzzall, Acting Deputy Director for Occupational and 
Adult Education, U.S. Office of Education, describes the relacionshl? 
ber-^een vocational education and career education as "sycbiotic", 
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taylyfftg ebae «fetl« th« cwo clotaly MSoeUetd, tach doe« luv« 
\niq\» Mp«eti «• ««U. Or* Bussall dAfisftd CATMr •dueatioa 4t 

. .4 phtXoiophy that «aeotBp««s«« the totality of. «ducatto«al 
txporiooeaa through which oaa loams about and praparaa for 
work. Caraar iducatioo hat aany alaawta. Som ara coacarBad 
With tha world of «iock, how ona fiada out about jobs, atwi bow oua 

^^••••i partotial eoopataacias; aad, yaa, earaar adueation 
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doat aaeofflpaaa actual skill praparatioa." 

Tha aasuB^tiot; u. ^.-.-lyiag cha concapt of earaar tducation wa« 
s- '-KAd by Gordott Uw: . . that lalf uadarataadiag, kaowladga of cha 
w<*ckiag world of adults, ability to make iatalligaat dacisloas 
rtgardiag earaars and opportuxiitiaa for tha davalopaaut of vocational 
kaowltdgt and skills are loportant goals of education. "^^^ 

> 

Both the Senate and the Congress hava recently expressed support 
for career education, both la priaclpla and la terss of financial 
support. The Senate report written to accoopaay Senator 
Claibom Pell's Education Aoandoeats of 1976 (S,2657) stated that 
preparation for the working world should be a basic part of any 
education prograa and that career education is an effective way to 
achieve that goal.^^^ The Ubor and Public Welfare Cotsaittee of the 
U. S. Congress stated chat "the Congress finds and declares chat pre- 
paration for careers should be a oajor purpose of education at every 
level and in every type of educational institution, and thac it is 
in the Federal interest for every person to be exposed to Che widest 
varieties of career options In the course of that person's educatlcn." 
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Whilft th« graatatt «aph*il« U on K-U e«ra«r «4 progr«a«, cha 
cenietaa alao propoaad tfaa aacpaastoji of earaar aducattoa prograoa 
"fee studaaes of all agaa bacausa of tta iacraaataj alara about cha 
apparaae lack of sueeaas of our aducaeloaal laaticui;4oa^*^;^»alaia8 
'paopla to fwctioa la tha world outalda choaa laattttttloaa". !*Iacludad 
wlchla that eatagory ara oasy ladividuali ^tth bachalor of arts 
dagraas aad osra, who daapiea thair aducatien oftaa fiad chanaalvas 
maaployabla aad lll-fuitad to. cha real naa^a of cha Aaerlcaa job 
^rkac.""^ 

Accordtag to cha Saoaca raport, earaar education prograaa hava 
shown chay ara capabla of narrowlag cha gap bawaaa school and work. 
It urgad chat efforts concantrata on tha school -to»work problem 
Itsalf aad back away frota trying to resolve tha variouis and often 
conflicting definitions of career education, the aaxltiplicicy of 
definitions, most of which "are substantially correct," has code about 

"not because the concept itself lacks validity, -but rather because 
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the probleo itself is one which cranscends easy definition.. 

The Pell bill authorized $25 odllion for fis|:al 1978 rising to 

$75 Billion by fiscal 1982 to fund developtaent of eleaancary and 

secondary school career education and career developoen!: inforxation 

needs; support for state and local agencies to dev^ilop their own carter 

ed. strateg ies, an assesstnent cf existing career educacion progress, 

dencnscraciott and replicaCion of che be?c progracs; aad training and 
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recrainiug of personnel. 
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'*Vo64ieioQ4l AduttACion" Is daflaed 4s « mf otfrov eoaetpt 
lavolvlag "iktll davtlopwat",^^ sad th^rtfort if but om tlaatat 
la^eh* asrt gtaartl eo^eapt of "earMr tdueaeloa". la p4rtleol4r, 
voeAtioaal tdue«tloa has b«ta d«fia«d «s tha "preparaeioa at thia 
hH^ school aad oaa«te«e«ro yaar pose-sseeadary lavala 2or ear aars la 
nay s«al-pto£assiOQal flaXds, sow tradleloaal, sena as aav as eha ' 
tacfaaologias thay sarva",^* Slaca way youag paopU aacposad to 
caraar adttcation options la tha lowar gradas alact particular vocatloaal 
prograos as tha routa to chair carsar choiea, vocational sducatiea is 
sa latagral part of tha caraar sducatloa coacapt. Dr» Buazall poiatad 
this out axplicitly whau ha stacad: •*Vocatioaal aducatlon is a 
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discraca alawat of tha brcadar philosophy of caraar- aducatioa." 

Ooa of tha ctatral fsaturss of caratr aducatioa is that it 
lavolvas tha prccass of "iafuaion" into tha total aducational axparlsnca 
By this .1* »aat chat caraar aducatlon is not lloltad to a dlscrtcs 
coursa or facllicy or staga of davalopeoaat. 3.achar, iarsar • education 
is lafusad throughout tha tntira educational systaox — in the dis- 
ciplines off English, mAthanatlcs, civics, counseling, and so forth. 

. . . • "ic Involves: a res crue curing of che basic school subjeccs 
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around she chaoa of career davelopcanc . " In concrasc, che elecanc 
of skill developtajRt or vocational education Is isore clearly visible. 
It occurs in parclcular faclllcles, In che shops, and In che 
labor a cor les. 

Two of che B»sc slgnlficanc aspeccs of tareer education are its 
etcphasis on reaching children ac an early age, and ics delineation 
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of eh« dllftrttit r>7P«s of CATMr tduettloa which ara appropvUet to 

differaae seages of davtlopoftnt. la ganaral, th« •UastitATy school 

yoars ara viawad M a tiaa dtiring which sCudaats should gaia caratr 

avaranaas by baconias awara of eha 'wlda raaga of caraar opeiotxa, 

davalopiag aalf-awaraoaat, and davalopiag favorabla atticm.aa abouft 

tha paycholosieal aad socUl signifi^ca of .work. Junior high 

school ia ganarally saaa aa a eiaa of caraar •xo loraeioa and 

criantaeion during which itudaats should "axplora spacific clusters 

of occupations through hands -on axp«ri»acas and ffiald obsarvations , 

as w«ll as throxigh classrooa instruction". It is also a tiaa when 
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chay '*b«gin to davalop caraar decision saking skills". Sanior 

high school students are in tha stage of career oraoart-.tlon where they 

actually prepare for job entry ia a selected career area through 

classroom, laboratory, and on-the-job activities, and also prepare 

for farther education. From the career education perspective, high 

school acad<fliic subjects becotaa acre relevant because the student is 

helpad to perceive their relationship to future career goals. Ideally, 

all exiting high school students would be assisted by the school ia 

securing placeaant in either a job, a post-secondary occupational 

prograa or ia a college or university. In contrast to the present 

situation, college students would enroll in higher education with a 

purpose and i clear sense of direction focused on a career goal which 
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they have established for thease^-ves. ^ 

Because there are care than 23,000 active job titles in the Uniiec 
Staces today,' sany career education programs ucilize a "cluster" 
fracaework ia orienting students to careers. Instead of exposing 
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studtnes to tadivtduail occtipatioai, ehty Mulyt* ch« world of work 
through c*r«er cluitttrs, t.«., vartacUs o£ occupattont chat have 
car tain coaaaotialttiaa. The U. Offica ot Sducattoa haa brokaa 
down the 23,000 occupatlcn^ tato 13 occupational cluattra, a.g*, 
buaiaasf «ad offica occupattong, htalth occupattOM, aoramicatioas 
aad oadU occupationa.^^^ Schools ustag tha "cluster" coucapt 
sight hav*4 studants aaalytt each cluster of occupations, focusing on 
the societal needs "they fulfill, varieties of occupations within 
the cluster, and the opportunities available in the various classes 
of occupations.^^" The seventh grade is viewed as a particularly 
taportant stage for iaplewntiag the "cluster" concept, because it' is 
at this tifflt that priority is placed on career "exploration". 

Interestingly, the only area of the curriculun in which the 
principles of career education have been widely iaplenented is in 
seventh grade practical arts. Although it is vox intentional, the 
"cluster" concept is iapletaented in oany of these courses by focusing 
on only those occupations which relate to the seventh grade practical 
erts curriculua, e.g., industrial arts and hotne econooics related 
occupations. The industrial arts (i.e., shop) and hoce econooics 
(i.e., cooking and sewing) courses have treditionally h«d exolaraslon 
as one of their ioportaat goals. 

In his article, "Vocational education and guidance; A systas 
for the seventies", jASk.2 Rhodes suggests that just as industrial 
arts teachers assist students in exploring such occupations as ccn- 
stTuction work and aanufacturiag , social studies teachers can hel? 



scud«aes «xplere ssrvlct oecupaelent «ad teleRe« U4chtrs c«n txplert 

selteelilc eeeupACiont* &hed«s aotas: "?07 toos uafaeheaabU rsason, 

eha publU •dueaeloa «ytt«a haa acctpetd tha eeaetpc of Induatrial arcs 

aa an axploraeery function and as a part of tha tchocl curriculum, but 

haa Ignorad tha naad for «.xpleratlon In ralatlon to othar broad araaa 
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of work." Iha axploratocy function la taan aa laportant baeauaa It 

provldaa ttudantt with aspariancaa "of a tryout aatura to tnablt thasa 
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to avaluata thalr Intartits and ablXltlaa in that arta'*. 

It la laportant to nota that lavanth grada practical arts is not 

conaitt«r«d a part of vocational aducation. Tha raaaon is that 

practical arta la dasignad co provtda knovladga and skill of a general 

nature needed by all Individuals rather than the specific ceapeteacles 

required for a particular vocation. While the present vocational 

iducation syatao is an umbrella for a large variety of progress , most 

seek' to' 'equip students 1th i oarketable skill or a basis for further 

education or training. The ccraoon denominator linking all the programs 

included under the rubric of "vocational education" is their eligibility 

for faderal support through the various vocational educacion acts and 
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amendsents . 

laolenansaelon and Icaoact o£ existing career e ducation and vocational 
education legislation 

Two studies have recently been conducted on career education and 
vocational education, respectively. One sheds light on the extent of 
career education tmpleaaBntation across the nation; the other describes 
Che iapact of existing vocational education. Together they provide 
strong support foe an increased emphasis on career education. 
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Ih« «cudy on CArt«r •ducAttcn tapUaatttAClon wa» cottduewd by 
th« iU»ric*a Iftsclcutfts for R«aatf^;h (m) " * rtqulrwant of ch« 
flt«r. f«d«ral C4rs«r tducattoti UglJlacioa, p4ss«d In 1974. 
S«ction 406 of Public Uw 93-380 provided for * F«d«r4l rolt ta 
c«r««r tducation by Mtablishlag * NacionAl Advisory Council for 
C«ro«r Education and an Of flea of Cartar Education wltthla cha 
U. S. Offica of Education, A sua of $10 million was approprUtad for 
Fiscal Ytar 1975, and tha funds wars usad for 80 daoonstratlon projaccs. 
Tha law also asandatad chac tha Cotamisstonar of Education and tha 
National Advisory Council carry out a surMy and assasseant to 
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dataradaa tha status of caraar aducation programs and practicas. 

Tha Am study utilizad four primary sources of data for tha survayt 
a reprasantativa sampla of 900 Iccal school districts frota which 360 
raspcndants providad inforoation on local caraar aducation practlcas, 
policias-, and naads; tha SO Stata aducation agancias which providad ^ 
up-datad inforaiatlon on thalr caraar aducation efforts; tha cacbarshl? 
of tha Aaarlcan Association of Collagas for Taachar Education (339 
Institutions) from which' 630 respondents reported on tha extent to 
which career aducation Is Incorporated Is tralalag provided for 
education personnalj and a pool of 797 cocsfirclal and 2,1^3 non- 
coBsaercial Instructional materials. 

. The study'* aajor finding was that only about three percenc of 
the nation's students were in districts with career education programs 
in 1974-1975. The study found for=aI career educatioa policies in 
fewer than a third of the 860 school districts. While the vast 
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Bttjotiey of eha dlitrlees tttpondlAg tA4dts«d earttt^adueitloa, ilxty 
pere«at also ratpeadad chat ehalr aetivleias vara "Ilaiead'' ae eha 
praaaar. eiaa. 

Oaapiea tha fiaee that aruch of tha caraar aducAtion «oaeapt 
fecuaaa ea aarl:r adueatioQ (l.a., alaoaatac? and Juaior high), tha 
kI3L taiaarehara £ouad that ooat caraar aduciitioa aetivitlaa wara 
still baiag earriad out ia tha high schools aad by eouasalors. 
Blaasttcary laval activitias wara slightly wora likaly to ba found 
whara tha ovarall laval of ioplaaaatatioa vas high and whara forsal 
CATaar adueatioa policias had baaa astablishad. 

tha study notad that caraar aducation axpandituras par pupil 

wara a '"^cay indicator," of tha school districts cossnitaaat to caraar 

ad. "Par pupil axpandituras on caraar aducation a^/aragad $2.71 in 
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districts with a formal policy aad $1.05 in othar districts." Tha 
moat fraquant caraar aducatio-i activity earriad out during 1975 was 
staff davaloposat, in which 577. of tha districts wara involved. 

With ragard to the types oi* career education activitias engaged 
in, Che study found that inforay.tional activities vera p^revaleac 
4 aong yo'jng students, with equal amounts of laforsacioa and skill 
learning among older stvtdents. Approximately 21% of rhe eleaeatary 
school students participated in activities to develop the self- 
concept, including interests, attitudes aad values with respect to 
work. At the junior high school level, provision of career -relevant 
skills was esphasized, "especially dacisioa-cakias as it concerns 
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CArttr plAM and occupationAl cholc««» with about 31X o£ aacotidary 
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stnidaats txaclonwlda partieipatins." 

Tha fcudy found that diaerlet sisa waa icrongly a««ociatad with 
earaar aducAtlon lavlawntaeton; •chool dtatricts with Urgac anroll* 
annts had flar aora^ earaar aducation activltlaa than taallar diatrleta. 
Mcraovar, larja and tsall dUtricta alao differad la thair parcaptiooa 
of tha iaportanca oi varloua earaar education outeooai and In 
difficulties encountered. SaalXer dUtricti reported (I) ineufficient 
latereat and endorsecant by the bus laese- labor industry cooaaun-ty; 
(2) lack of ftads to purchase materials; awo (3) not enough ccopatect 

persons to train staff. Urge dmtrUts cited tndorseaant of parents 
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aad Fedsral assistance as contributing to success. 

Whilt the Am researchers found that there vas "little or no 
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ethaic inequality in tha overall iapletsantation of careor aducation, 
soott differences were acred. For exaople, they found chat there were 
nore carear education prograos at the eletDaatary school level with . 
heavy concentrations of adaorities, although these districts tended 
not to have fortaal career education policies or advisory coun^-'s. 
In addition, minority districts generally rated student career education 
ontcooas as aaare iiaportant than did districsi with white cajoeittas. 
Where career ed programs for special target populations were found, 
they tended to be ais»d at the handicapped and less frequently ac 
woman, minorities, or the gifted. 

While most states (42) had adopted ? formal, vri::ar, career educa- 
tion policy, only 27 of these incl-ded a plan for organizins o- .z^Ia- 



osatins cAtttr «dttcation «ctlvlti«s. Only 9 icacm had pA«««d any 
lagtalACtott on caretr tducAtton, la g«a«tal» th* ssudy found ".a 
raaackabU varlatior of activlcitt as «ach State agaacy davalopad i:i 
owa approach"."^ 
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la the aiajorlty of easaa, caraar aducattoa activltiaa of Stata 
agaoeia* wa fouad to hava varyiag lavaU of impact acroi* dtitricts 
ia tha ftata, with maay Stata afforts batag ffocuaad on a «maU aunbtr 
of daoDMtratton projacts. Ia gaaa-ral, tha highest priority ia tha 

states seaaad to ba on support of ia-servica staff devaloptceat and 
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oaking career education curr^culua oaterials available. 

Ejcaoiaatioa of respcases froa the teacher traiaiag institutions 
revealed that while career education was being actively discussed la 
ao«w schools of education in institutions of higher education, actual 
adoption 0^ its o>>jectives was still largely "under consideration". 
Only*10!i'of Che institutions had developed a fora-1 policy. With 
few exceptions. AIR found that schools of education allocated less 
than Tfn of their budgets to career education in both 1974-1375 and 
75-76. These funds caaa r. tly froo the state, and "expectations for 
continued State funding were not htgh''.^^^ Despite the great need 
for staff develcpotnt Indicated by local and state respondents, less 
than half of the responding Irstltutiras (407.) offere- any Ir.-servlce 
career education courses. 

Flaally, ACl examined the pool of 797 coaserclal and a sa=?le of 
90 of the 2,193 aoncocaaerclal Instructional r^terials. Their results 
Indicated that both set* o£ aaterlals "showed a lack or concern fsr 
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seudenes with sp«cUl a««ds, aad th«r« w«c« lastAticts of s«x «sid 
•th&ie group bUa, nostly la cesasreUl oattrUls". la 4ddi.cloa, 
thoy poiattd to th« tt««d for wr«' cl«*rly-stAttd obj«ctlv«« and 
sound procftdurts for •valuatiag wh«thftr or aot obj«eciv«s Havt b««o 
Acbitvad. 

♦ 

Thtt ros«areh«rs eoaelud«d by pelatiag to « nusbtr of earter 

•ducAtion *ctivlti«« which thould c«e«iv« grMtar «aph4sii. Oti« is . 

ch« ns% of work-r«Utt*d rwourcts to teach baste skills, particularly 

4t cha sacondary leval. Anothai: is tha taachiag of "dacisi.n-icakiag 

skUls to la5)rova caraat plaoaiag'.'. A third is tha usa of work 

axparianca to halp ia choosiag occupatious . A fourth tavolvas tha 

coordirxation of cartar education axpariances across grades* They 

racoomndad tha astablishoant of advisory cooaitteas for career 

education to assist ta tha taplanaatation of these objectives. Finally, 

tha researchers poiatsd to tha iaportaaca of evaluation, which needs 
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to b« nore objective and systaaatic. 

♦ 

Tha need foe an increased emphasis on career education activities 

and widespread career education iaplesantatlon Is buttressed by 

studies which indicate the failure of vocational education training 

tc provide adequate Jobs, particularly for aiaorltlef and wocen. A 

study prepared by tha Cenccr for Research and Developcent in nisher 

Education at che University of Caliiornla at Berkeley in 1974 had 

-Mctretsely disappointing results with regard to tha i.iioact of vocational 
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education, training. 



Th« ttudy W4t b*itd on tha Ubor aarktt •xp«riftoets of 2,270 
graduatas from SO raadomly salactad achooU la Boston, Chicago, Miaal 
and cha San Ttanctaco Uy Araa. Both prlvata and public collagas 
and tachaicAl schools vara raptasaatad. Tha occupatioas studiad 
wara accouataats, coo^putar prograasBarj, alactroaic tachaiciaas» 
daatal assistants, saeratarias, and cosaatologists. 

Tha Uy fiadiags of tha study vara that (1) aight out of avary 
taa graduatas of profassioaal- and tachnical-laval postsacondary 
vocational progtaaa did not gat- tha jow: '-^v traiaad for; (2) aight 
out o£ 10 graduatas from lowar-laval vocati-.. al prograas got jobs 
thay traiaad for but, with tha «ccaption of saeratarias, baraly aamad 
tha fadaral miaiam waga, Tha study found that studaats who train 
for jobs at vocation*! schools stand a poorer chanca of gatting jobs 
than graduatas of *our yaar collages and univarsitias and earn less 
oona.y. • .-For exaaple, tha study, found that accountants trained by 
vocational schools started at a salary of $131 par week while graduates 
of four year collages in tha saoa yaar were paid $204 to do the sane 
work* 

The study found that race and sax were even tsove ioportattc factors 
than type of school attended. Fcr five of the six occupatioas, whites 
earned an average of 8.24% more than other ethnic groups. The wocaa 
who trained for accounting jobs all becaxsa clerical workers instead, . 
and earned 23% less than men in the sasa job classification. Mosc 
of the wooea who trained to becotae cotsputer orograssars also beca=a 
clerical workers, and earned 15% less than =aa in tha sase job cs.zt%QTy, 
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WhiU vocACionil progrwa tn ptoftt-Bakiag ichools h*v« th* 
advaneagt of b*iag shore*t tad oeci tawaaiva thaa public fchools, 
chey cost tetidtaes, oa cbt avtrftge,. tea tiaa* as euch public 
school* for «Js«aeiAlly the »m job «ad tAraings. 

b« KaowUdgt About Oceup«tioa4 * 

WhlU all typai o£ Imowladga coatrtbute to occupatloaal potaatial, 
chiJ caviaw focusaaa oa teowl«dg« about occupatloaa. Occupattoaal 
kaowltdga Is iaportaat bacausa It say ba usad as tha b^sls for 
coasidariag or cajactiag occupatioas, aad uky provida lacaativas or 
dislacaativas foe acquisitioa of calattd tralaiag or skills. Accur^ta 
«nd Ad«quata kaowladga about occupatioaa caa thus coatributa to caraar 
d«v«lopaaiat based oa factual kaowledge about a wtda variety of 
occupatioas . 

Wise, Chamer, aad EUndour (1976) designed a conceptual fraaawork 
to describe aspects of career awareaess."^ According to this view, 
career awareness consists of four eleoeats which "all participate ia 
a dyaaoic and interactive way in the foraatioa of individual career 
awareaess aad career choice"."^ The four eleaeats are knowledge, 
preferences, values, and self-concept. 

In an earlier paper Wise et. al. (1975) defined "knowledge" as: 
"factual iaiornation about the skills and educational requicecents of 

an' occupation, the nature of the occupation ia teres of its processes 
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and products, its potential for access, advance=«nts , aad ber.erics . 
They noted that knowledge about the diaensians of vcrk afiecss "(a) 
preference for a work acti-/lty or return, (b) the value placed or. 



P«rticuUr rotttlna or r«cum, «nd (c) oat's i«l£-cottC«pc with rogftrd 
to A «p«ct£ic work Activity". la this way It c«a b« s««a that 
occupatlooal VmowUdga Is both dlstiact flroa *ad related to tha othtr 
aspaets of occupational potantlal which hava airaady baaa ravlawed 
(a.S., sal£*coacapt, aaplratlons) . 

Rasaarehars Ai«« Dorr Laifar aad Garald U«i«r racaatly ravlawad 

tha litaratura on "Tha davalopoaat of earaar awaranass ia youag 

chlldraa.'? (1976).^^^ Thay concapttjalizad "caraar awaranass" as 

consisting of savaral diffar«nt but iataractiag cluawrs of inforaation 

and attitydAS. Thsaa cluat«r$ of iaforaaticn about work w«r« 

idaatifiad: iafaraation about occupational behavior; inforaation 

about antecedents and social consequences] and iaforoation about 

the self. laforasation about occupational behavior includes knowledge 

a>ox»c what occupations exist in our society, what people do ia thase 

/occupaci^, the skills required for tha occupations, and who ?er- 

foras what kinds- of work. Inforaation about antecedents and social 

consequences iaciudes knowledge about how people coaa to occupy 

particular occupations, what interests and valuas lead to particular 

occupations, what training is needed, how access is oanaged, 

inforaation about the lifestyles of people in various occupations, 

what is achieved as a consequence of various forai of work, cheir 

liaications. Inforaation about the self focuses on individuals 

assesssanc of their capabilities, potentialities, interests, values, 
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and resources . 
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Letfer and Uisar's rtvlaw Udicac«d th4t v«ry llctl« U known 

Abouc 6h« cart«r inforaation of childrtxi b«ttw««a cha Ag«s of four 
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«nd cw«lv« la any of the thr«« tafora*tion clmttrs. So« vork 
WM f8«d on chUdr%a'« kaowlidgt of th« •killi required by varloue j' 
occupACtoae, end on children'* wdersuadiag of che steeus hierarchy 
of occupaciottf ift Che United Statea. Generally, iaionaation on 
chUdren't knowledge of the existence of different occupations has 
been based on studies of aspirations rather than on occupational 
knowledge per si. 

The lioited evidence which does exist suggests that young 
children know about relatively few of the aany potential occupations 
available to thea. Despite this liaitid knowledge, children do 
understand che status hierarchy of the occupations they know about 
end as we have already seen, largely accept the traditional assign- 
a»nt of 3»n and women into their structure. 

For exaaple, a study by Sylvia Goodsou (1970) interviewed 130 

children in grades 3 through 8 wish ragard to their occupational 

interests, knowledge, and attitudes. In her concl-ision, Goodaon 

noted chac "oany students revealed ignorance or aisinforTsation about 
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the work people perforn", 

♦ Barbara Fulton did her Ph.D. dissertacion on the vocA^ional 
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developcant of children. The study identified occupations aoouc 
which children are aware, what they knew about these occuaatiotti, 
and at '--hat age level thev acquire this t-ciowladga . A total of ZZ: 
children froa three Missouri coocunities - urtaa, suburban ar.d rural - 
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par tic i?« tad iu Che itudy. Th« i«mplt con«t«ted o£ 43 praichaol 
childrw, 4ad 60 childrta firon «*«h of gradas ona, chrea, tad flva. , 

• ^ 

The ratulM iodtcatad that: childraa bagla laaratag about chair 
paraatj' occupation* during thaij: ptaachool y«ar« asd this kaowladga 
Ineraaaaa wich- grada laval, aad that childraa prograaaivaly ara ibla 
to liat aora occupatioaa from praachool through grada fiva, la 
addition to baiag AhU to nam aora occupations, childraa ii^rova 
wich iucraasad grada laval in thair ability co: (a) sort occupacional 
piccuras on cha basis of siailaritias aad diffaraacas; (b) raspond co 
piccuras with appropriaca job citlas; (c) idancify occupaciocal 
acciviciaa; (d) astioaea cha aconooic scacus of wcrkars; and (a) 
associata cha sax of workars in various occupacions-* 

Ochar rasulcs showad chac nona of cha childran had yac acquirad 
accuraca kaowladga about job traiaiag, nor had thay acquirad a high 
laval of undarstandiag of pictorial occupational absurdlcias. Tha 
scudy showad that childran bagin to aliainata occupations during tha 
praschool yaars and that closa agraaosnt axists batwaan adulcs and 
childrans' rank ordering of occupations. Finally, Fulton's I cud/ 
indicacad that childran from thrae quits diffarant cotaaunitiis vera 
much Bjora similar than different in vocacional developcent through 
tha fifth grada. 

Researchers Marvin Powell and Viola 3looo (1962) reviewed she 
evidence on she developoant of the reasons for vocational choices 
of adolescents through the high school years* Aswag their sajcr 
conclusions, they pointed co the general lack of knowledge of 
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veeaelotul ii«ld«"ia both oaUs tod UmU$. '*Youeh 9X% frustra&ad 
ta th« iaMUigtttC.iaUctton of 4 voc4Clon b«c4tf« of cht Uck of 
Imowlftdg* of vo«ACloa*l fitlda. Conflicts 4ri«« Mh«a ch« iadivtduAl 
U not aw«r« of ch« bc««dth of opportualtUa In «Ach vocational 
fiald And thus tba yotitJi becoMs inhibited in entering an occupation 

of his (sic) choice. There U definite need for oore vocational 
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orientation in j\mior and senior high school." 

Richard Nelson investigated occupational knowledge and interests 
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aooog eleointary and secondary school students In 1903. ' Mating 
that "accurate occupational inforaation is essential to effactlva,. 
occupetional choice", Nelson 'bought to provide an objective 
description of sons elenants of occupational taxowledge. The saaiple 
consisted of 595 students frota the Baltimore County school system. 
Half of the students from sach of grades three, five, seven, nine, 
end eleven were drawn from a semi-urben district, the other half 
were firoo a setai-rural dlstrtct. All of the students were of average 
or slightly above average iatelllgeace (based on test scores), and 
they represented all levels of socioeconomic status. Is is iisportant 
to note that the population sample was not randotaly selected, and to 
uhis extent the generalisabtlity Is Halted. It Is also lisrited 
because the study was conducted about 13 years ago ia which tlas 
substantial change may have taken place. 

The instrucect consisted of slides of workers deoicsed ia 16 
occupations and a questionnaire /equesting ia£orrj.tion about the titl 
ot the job, a d-.scrlption of che job, a reaction coccerning the 
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prospaee o£ «ttC«rlttg th« job (yti, no, or not •«:•), and th« rtASoa. 

Th« occup4Cions w*f« explicitly s«l«ett<i so m to »'r«fl«ct th« thrt« 
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to ot» ratio of aan to wcoan ia the local occupatioaal structure". 
With one possible exception (i.e., fesale asseabler), the sexes 
w«re depicted in occupations which are consistent with traditional 
sax- role steraotypes. FeasS^s ware shown ia tha role of teacher, 
sales clerk, secretary, and asseabler. Males were shown in' a wide 
range cf occupations, including truck driver, carpenter, oanager, 
engineer, and faraar. 

Tha results indicated that neither boys nor girls were consistencly 
superior in their ability to naaae Job titles. There. were sex 
differences, however, in the students' ability to title and describe 
particular occupations , as well as In their reactions to az»d reasons 
for respot ilng yes or no to the various occupations, Tor exaaple, 
boys" were better at titling the occupations of assesbler, carpenter, 
and telephone llneaan while girls were better at titling the sales 
clerk and engineer. 

Kelson found that sex was the oost important factor In deteraiaing 
reactions to the various occupations. Soys exceeded girls in nucbers 
of positive reactions for all occupjitions la which significant sex 
differences were found, except for the four occupations depicting 
feinale workers. Both sexes frequencly aer.tioned sex-iaa?propria:eness 

« 

as a reason for not choosing occupations. This factor was s»n:ionad 
as a reason a cocal of 120 clxes* 
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la gtnAral, ch»r« waj « streag tandancy to raipottd aagatlvaly 
CO ch« occupatioftf i N«gaeiv« ra«potiaas outauabarad ?oaielva raaponaas 
oaarly chraa-aad-a-hal£ CO ona &r all childraa. ia tha study, Nalsoa 
draw tha lap Ilea tioa that aagatlvas ara of graat lapottaiaca la 
occupational dadalon-aaiclag act only bacauaa thay llatt tha occupations 
from which choices My ba mda, but also bacausa "thay form points 
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of tafaranca to which na«ly«»aacouatarad occupations ara coaparad". 

*. 

A nuabar of sigaificaat differancas wara found for tha othar 
iadapaadaat variablas as w«ll. Tha childrtn showlag aasra taowladga 
about occupations tandad to ba Sroo tha highar socioacoaooic lavals, 
hi^har iatalliganca lavals, highar grada lavals, aad urban background. 
The ordat of iaportanca of thasa four Iadapaadaat variablas was grada 
laval Coast iaportant), latalligaaca laval, socioacoaooic laval, aad 
urbaa*rural background (laast iaportant). 

Ovarall ScS and iatalliganca diffaraacas wara also found ta 
jtudants rsactioas to tha occupatioas. Studaats from low«r socio- 
acoacmic backgrounds aad with lower iatalliganca raspcad«d Dora 
positively toward Che occupatioas thaa students froa higher SES and 
higher intelligence levels. Also the rural students responded oore. 
positively thaa the urban childraa except with respect so the engineer . 

For the cuost part , reasons which were given for reactions to 
particular jobs at one grade level, socio -econoecic level, or 
intelligence level were similar to the rsasons given by other sub- 
groups. Froa chis Nelson drew the iaplication "tha: these children 
reacted coward these cccuoatians ia auch the saae way chat adults 
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Bight bii «xptt«tad eo r«ACt" 



thij study is lapofftaat b«ca;sa« it dcusoaseratfts th« bsglanitigs 
of Che occupAtionAl •Uminntion proc««s during tha •txly tXtaititAry 
school 7«ars. It lMd« to tht coadusion that "rcUtiv«Iy 
irrsvorslbU «ad daoagiag oceupatioaal eoocapts nay b« lattru&lisad 

baeauaa Itttla affort xs mada to halp chtldrw davalop *a «arly aad 
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objactiva uadar standing of tha worli work". 

Tfcsrtaa ilaunar scudisd occupational iaforaatton and occupational 
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cholca aaaong fasals jsollaga studants In 1962. As a part oc an 
mtansl/a study of tha vocaticoal cholcas of a population of juniors 
and sanlors la collage, sha attsaptsd to find out how axtanslva thalr 
kaowladga of chair chosan occupation was, and to dataraiaa tha r»lAtion« 
ship batwasn tha knowledge of tha occupation chosan .and such factors as 
class, age, aad high school baclcgrouad. 

♦ 

- Tha sample consisted of 97 seniors aad 89 juniors froa a college 
in western New York State. A questionnaire was adaiaistered to the 
wooen consisting of 13 questions of the Cype: "Is there an over- 
supply or Cider -supply of workers in the occupation you have chosea?" 
The questions capped aany of the aspects of occupational lafcrcaclon 
concepcuallzed by Latfer and Lesser, particularly with regard to 
Inforxacion about occupational behavior, antecedents ar.d consequences. 

Tha resulcs once again poinced co the inadequacy and relative 
lack of knowledge about che occupations these wocen w«re planning to 
enter. Only about cue-third of che subjects had as good as or batter 
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ehaa « 751 kaowUdga o£ th« cerr«ce taswtrs. This lack of lafof 
oa&lon VM «vidtae la quAttieas hAVlag jo do vlth pre£tsslotul 
orgaalzaeloos , dangeri ont sdght «acoune«r» cht agt-rftagt pr«C«rr«d 
by tfl^Ioynrs, «sd eh« w«g«-rangtt £or b^ginatrs la th« fltld. 

Wb«a aAua«r iaalysftd eh« d«&4 for reladoaships wlcb a auab«r of 
oehar factors, savaral iaearascia^ results aatrgad. Sh« found that 
ocdupatloaal kaowledge vas assoelatad wltU tba currleulua b«iag 
scudUd, tha occupatioa chosan^aad class laval. Studeats ta tha 
nurstag, sducattoa, aad 3.S. la sciaaca curricula tsndad to havt 
battar kaowlsdga scores thaa studtats la tba llbaral arts aad bustasss 
curricula, tha latter balag lass spac^flcally oriaatad toward au 
occupattioa thaa tha foraar. A related dlffareace was that studeats 
chooslag tha three occupatloas of aurslag, aealcal tachaology, aad 
biological aad ladus trial research had better knowledge thaa students 
choos lag •• other occupations. Not surprisingly, seniors tended to 
achieve better knowledge scores thaa jualors. la contrajt to Nelson's 
study, no relationship was found between occupational knowledge aad 
aental ability. Nor was there a ralatlonshl? between type, of high 
school attended and occupational knowledge. 

The evidence reviewed In this section deoonatrates that students 
of both sexes and at all ages are seriously lacking la occupational 
knowledge. They not only lack knowledge about virf^lly every aspect 
of the occupational world, but they lack Infjrcatlcn about the 
specific occupations they are planning to enter. 'v^Thile =aay reasons 
couli be postulaced to account io/ this daarth cf inrsrsacian, schools 
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f««A to btt p4rttcttUrly fmL»$ ia etActiiag tcudaaM sbout occup*ttottt. 

For •XMW^U, » study conducttd by Jofc«ph Mttx*ao la 1909 rtvtaltd 

Chat only 77* of th« schools In ooe scat* (Wlscoasia) Uugac cour>«s 

ia eeeup«elons. Moctovft, oaly *bout half o£ tha ttach«rs who taught 
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such couxsas had any traiaiag which would qualify thaa to do so. 

c, S«x«ty?«d Education for Sax-typad Occupations 

Tha" dlfftrsntlal sducatlon of sales and females can ba traced 

chroughouc our history, aad Is firmly rooted ia traditional views of 
the femala role, Where it haa been given to fssales, vocational 
education has focused on occuoatlons defined as "faaale", such es 
dressaaltlag, adlllaery and eecretarial skills. Vocational education 
courses have centered as aaxch as possible on hotoe economics or doo»stic 
science. Skills that could offer returns in the job narkat as well as 
4t hooe were considered doubly valuable; hence cooking and sewing 
becaoia predominant. In any case, vocational education has invariably 

been subordinated to what was considered wocan's larger role as 
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homeoakers * 

WoMn's academic education has also be^n Limited to the female 
stereotyped courses of study. Historically, women who went on to 
college scudicd ia fields such as ele:;antary education, hoce economics, 
and nursing. 

A third way la which woc«n's education has been inferior to sen s 
is chat it has failed to provide then wish the knowledge and skills in 
certain crl:ical areas, aost notably sathesatics and science, which 
would allow thea to pursue a wide raage of nontraditional occupations. 
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Vonsa's •4ucittion li th*r*&r« laf trior aoc ooly b«c«w of th« •ducACioa 
It 4ofts provii*, but *l«o b«CAU<« of th« educAticia it fttlt tOv.provld*» 

Ih% aose raetae •vtdaaea avaiUbXd ladleatef chAt wooia 4rt ssill 
lari«ly rMttic6«4 Co tha 70C«cton*l «duc«ttoa progrsaa clue coafora co 
crftdicioQAl ««x •6ortocyp««. For «x«flipU, la 1^72, (cb« UfC yeer la 
whioli tbm Of flea of SducACloa eolltectd veeaCiooAl •duoacioa aarolIaAac 
daea by sax) alaosc S0% of all faoala voeacloaal aducaclon aarollaaacs 

wara la aoa-galaful hoM acoaoialcs, aad 201 wara la of flea occupacloas — 
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Boasly cyplag aad flliag coursaa. At tha saae tiiaa, lass thaa 5Z 
of tixa faoala aarollasats vara la eha erada aad ladua trial prograas 
which laad to hlghar paylag jobs, aad which accouatad for alaost 507, 
of tha asala anrollasiats.^^^ Aaalagoua sax staraocypad aurollaaat 
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pattaras ara fouad la post-sacoadary schoola aad la four yaar collagas. 

- . .Th-aaa figuras ara «vaa icora draaatlc whaa oaa coasldars that, 
coatrary to popular baliaf, tthara ara actually nora faoala studaats 
anrolltd la vocational aducatlou prograos thaa aalas. 3arj«an 1970 aad 
1972, cha proportloa of faoalas la all vocatloaal aducatior progracs 
was 55^, prlaarlly la tradltloaal faoala coursas. la sacondary lavel 
prograos, about 66 parcaat of anrollaas ware wooen. In post -sacondary 

prograas, about Vo percent of anrollaas ware wocaan, and la post-secondary 
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fccales rcpresentad about ioT, of all enrollaes. Figure 1 " and 

Table 2 Illustrate the llsiited prograa options ir. whicn tr»ese woc&n 
were enrolled. 
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UiASft-Eaming Voitaeional-Techaieil Frogrssts, 1972 
(All S«eoadary and Poscsftcondary Pro^raiss) 



hale Intensive 




22 



45 



Female Intensive 
Programs 




17 



10 



:::: 





Source : Marilyn Steele, Vor.en In Vocational Education: ?ro-ec: Sa^glir.a 
Supolemencarv Renort , Technical Educacioa Research Cancers, inc^, 
^Weshingcoa, D.c/, 1974) • 
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TABLE 2 

Dlatrlbutlon of Total Enrollmenea In Vocational Education 
and Fercentose by Sex and Program, 1972* 



Total Enrollmcnta In 
^Vocational Education 



Z of 
Total 
Enroll' 
ment 



Agriculture 


896,460 


7.7 


Distribution • 


6/iO,423 


5.5 


Health 


336,652 


2.9 


Homo Economics 


3,445,690 


29.7 


Cnlnful 


( 279,966) 


( 2.4) 


Consumer 


(3,165,732) 


(27.3) 


Uomcmnklnp, 




20.3 


Office 


2,351,878 


Technical 


337.069 


2.9 


Trade & Industry 


2.397.968 


20.7 


Spcclnl Vrofirnms 


1.304.619 


11.2 




11.602,144 


100.9 



Female 



Male 



Enrollmcnta Enrollmenta Femala 



48,153 
290,020 
285,071 
3,157,935 
( 240,948) 
(2,916,987) 

1,796,387 
33,006 
279,680 
5112,715 

6,422,115 



848,307 
350,403 
51,581 
287,763 
( 39,018 
(240,745) 

555,491 
304.063 

2,118,288 
721,904 

5,100,029 



5.4 
45.3 
84.7 
91.6 
(86.1) 
(92.1) 

76.4 
9.8 
11.7 
44.7 





Females 


Fercent 


as Z of 


Mala 


Total 


94.6 


.4 


54.7 


2.5 


15.3 


2.4 


8.4 


27.2 


(13.9) 


( 2.0) 


( 7.9) 


(25.1) 


23.6 


15.5 


90.2 


.3 


88.3 


18.3 


55.3 


5.0 




55.8 



Includes below j»rodc 9 and postsccondary cnrollmenco. 
Soui rc: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, S ummary Dat e Vocational Education Fiscal Yej»r 
1072, V/aahln^ton: Office of E'Jiicatlon, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, May 1973, p. 1. 




Wcwa*s voeAtien«l aducaeion is also la£«rlet la earas of doIUrs 

«ad e«:xes spent on Ic. Th« cost p«r studant la Trada and laduaerlal 

prograas is about thraa tlaas cha cost la Coastoaat Hooasaklag prografis 
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($191 cooparad with $65). Scudant-eaachar ratios ara aaothar 

ladicator of cha ralativa lioportanca attributed to woeaa's aducatioa' 

vla«a->vls a»as'. Hare too the avldeaca ladleaces that vcaea's 

education Is Inferior to seas'. For example , the ratio of studeats 

to teachers la technical subjects is 20 to 1, and in trades and' 

industry it is 37 to 1. la contrast, the ratio la cradltionaliy 

feaale consuaer and hooeaaklag subjects is about 91 students for 

every one teacher, and in office skills there are about 45 students 

285 

for every one teacher. 

Several studies attempted to deteralne if there have been any 

changes or iaprovetoents in the vocational edxxatlon of vosen in 

recent years. Peter Holaaas, the Director of the Office for Civil 

Rights, OlSW, exaained the "Snforceaent of Civil Rights Statutes in 
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Area Vocational -Technical Schools" in 1974. While noting taat 
"oruch has happened both in vocational education and in civil rights 
since the early days,"^^^ Holaes pointed to widespread discrisiaation 
on the basis of sex. His cocsnents ware based on prelisiaary findings 
froo a sample of 1,500 vocational schools. Out of this sa^le, OCR 
found that cnany vocational schools continue to separate prograsxs and 
courses ay sex, and a number of schools accept only students of one 
sex. He estimated that there are approxirately 40 such single- sex 
institutions, costly in the Northeast, where "sotce traditions do not 
change easily". Nearly all of the schools surveyed listed at least 
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otM couri* chac vm McclMiv* to oo« fl«x «ad nmAtly 60 ptrctnt r«portei 

that A aajorlty of th« course ptograas ta th« fchool vtt •xclustvely 

tot naU* or «3cclu»tv*ly for ftaalos. "Sift$l.«-««e cl«««rooo« In ara* 
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vocational -esdmlcal schools ara net tha «seapelon." 

v.* 

A group o£ ?attftiylvaaia Stata Univarstcy rasaarchiirs attaaptad to 
Locata tan "pacasattar" secondary schools in 1974*1973, tn ordar to 
develop recosBsndations for increasing faoale enrollaants In non- 
traditional areas. They were looking for vocational high schools which 
wer^ acti'/ely 'encouraging woman to train for occu^tions in traditionally 
aale-dominaced fields. After scouring the country, the researchers could 
not find any "pacesetter schools which had specific procedures or 
programs designed to encourage females to enter traditionally male 
occupations. Instead, they had to settle for eleven vocational and 
comprehensive high schools that had enrolled at least five females 
in one or oDre noi traditional courses. These schools had no special 
programs, end the females were not enrolled ia "hard core" male programs 
such as construction, nstalworkiag , or auto mechanics. Instead,* the 
femalss wer« found in svwh "gray" areas as vocational argrlculture , 
printing, industrial chemistry, or television arcs. 

Elizabeth 3oy«r (1973) sent questionnaires to prtsideats of 830 
publicly supported two-year colleges chat had technical-occupational 
programs to ascertai.-' if there had been an increase in voracn students 
enrolled in 14 programs from the year 1971-1972 to the acadezic year 
1972-1973.^^^ She found that overall enrollment of wo=»r* in these 
progress is still "jlight" and is Increasing only very gradually. 
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Sou ittititutioM tuid oAd* 4 e«rtala Aooune of effort eo &etraee 

wootta aeud«aes vith only oo4«se tuccass. THos« laseltutiois which 

hAvt iaftd« consi4«r*bU •f^-'rta, ho««v«r, "hAva tAehor ualfotaly b««Q 
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4bU CO laeroM* fihftlr «iiroIlxMats of woofta'.*. 

Ih«r« m cofuldorAblo variAtioo across tubjocc arw la Ctros 
of chotr *6trtcttv«tt««a to wooaa. lacraaaad eBTollfflancs wara fotmd 
la accoutielag, csaaaganaae t conputar eachnology, oarkaclag, aad 
rae^lllRg prograos. Ko lacreasas aad sooa dacraaaaa vara found la 
drafsiag, alactrical-alactroaic cachaology, chamical ctchaology, 

t • 

aaglaaariag, ladustrial suparviatoa, oachaalcal tachaology, craa«- 
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pcrtasloa, wholaaaling and purchas-^ag. 

Alcogachar, Boyar idaatlfiad five sachods chac w«ra uaad co 
actracc wocaa studaacs: lacraaslag tha'auab«r of faisala facuicy, 
uaa of *p"lccuras of wooaa la pub lie cy, samiaars for high school 
couasalors, aliaiaadon of oala proaouas la publlclcy, aad tha usa of 
wotcaa racruitars for prograxas. Tha prsdomiaancly usad cachaiqua was 
Che usa of ptcturss of wooaa. Thosa schools chat utillrad a sajortty 
of cha cachaiquas wara also cha cost likalor co attract womea 5cudeacs. 

la taras of acadamic education, there are no overall sex differeacss 
la amount of education rscelved. Both een and wotnen have, on th« average, 
slightly note than a high school education. There are considerable 
differences, however. In the distributions of the sexes across 
educational levels. M^n tend to be found at both che lew (high school 
dropout) and the high (saster's or doctoral degree) ends of the 
contiauua, while woccn tend to be disproportionate!/ ccr.cancra;ed is 
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tha mtddU ltv«la of aducAttlott, t*t., high school tad colla^a lav«li. 

A rictnt study by th« Nation*! Csotsr for Education Statistics 
(NCSS) txaadaad degrsas sarnad ovor the tsn year period froo 1964- 
1963 to 1974-1975. THis study suggests that although they ere still 

far behind a»tt in their acquisition of education, wooea ere receiving 
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en increasing percentage of bachelor's and higher degrees. The 

degrees earned by wo»»n in 1974-1975 represented ebout 43 percent of 

ell the degrees swarded in that year, up. from about 33% la 1964-1965. 

These six percentage poiats of iacrease represeated a doubling of the 

actual aumber of degrees awarded to woosea — froa 664,000 la 1965 'to 
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1,305,000 ia 1975. 

The greatest proportional iacreases of feoale degree recipients 
have occurred at the higher degree levels, accordiag to the sane 
study. For txaople, over che saw ^en year period wonasa doubled their 
proportioa of doctor's degrees, apd acre thaa tripled their percsatage 
of first-professional degrees (i.e., M.D., D.D.S., LL.3., etc.). Yet, 

wooea still only earned about 217, of all doctor's degrees and 12?, of 

, . 297 
all first processional degrees. 

« 

The NCEs' study also examined treads la degrees earned by woxen ia 
different fields of study. Aaong chelr aost noteworthy findings were 
trends for an increasing percentage of wocen earning S.A.'s in i;e 
fields of computer and Information sciences (froo 5% to l?".) , archi- 
tecture (ftoa 57, to 17%), and oathescatics (froa % to 4:".), and an 
increasing percentage of aaster's degrees in the fields of 
architecture and environxental design (froa 3% to 2CZ) , and 
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oftthMteies (ficoa 20X to 331). Aaoth«r fitld la which ther« wm a 
narked laeraa«« w«4 la coiwmintcAeioai, iaeludlag «dv«rtlslag, 
jouraalUm tad cadto/ultvtsloa. la chti ft«ld, wenta «*cc«d about 
42X of th« sMtar't dagrMS la 1974-1975, rtprasaatiag aa lacraaaa 
of about 17% ovar tha taa yaar parlod. ^ 

Whila t»ra woiaia aaraad decto^'t dagraa* thaa avar bafora, vary 
ftw aaraad chao la aontradttloaal fialda of itudy. For wcaapla, only 
11% of doctor's dtgraas la oathaoatics ware aamad by wooan ia 
1974-1975, oaly 81 la physical scltacas, 77. la coaputar aad Icforsation 
aclaacta, and 4% la buataass aad aaaageoaat. At all threa degree 
levels, the engiaeeriag field had the lowest proportion of degrees 
earned by wooan. In 1974-1975, wooan earned only 2% of all bachelor's, 
oastar's and doctor 'J/ degrees awarded la engineering. 

— — 

la the first-professional degree category, the greatest increase 

was In the fteld of law, with female law degree recipients lacraaslag 

froo 3% la 1964-1965 to 15% la 1974-1975, la nadlclae aad deatlstry, 

wc«n doubled and quadrupled their percentages, but still only 

represented U% and 3%, respectively, of all degree reclpienta in 

these fields. Figure 2 shows the percentage of degrees aarnad by 

wotaen at all three levels, over the three periods 1964-1965, 1959- 
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1970, and 1974-1975. 

Cock and Stone CIS73) provided data on the acadesaic aajors of 
college wotaen ia 1967.^^^ Although these statistics are socewhar 
outdated, th-./ do point :c the overwhelnir.g tendency for vo.'ser. :o 
study in traditionally "renale" areas. Tor exasple, in IS-bl , 
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•ducACioa, bmaieits «ad eha arts, tnd teeUl seitnets. aeeouactd for 
80X of all wo«n'« bachelor dagr««t, ZOl of all woaw't eascar's 
dagraot, aad about 60% cf all doctoral dagraas aamad wooan. 
Elaoaatacy aducation vas tha altgla aoat popular njor for weoian, 
with about oa« out of avary feur wotnan graduatai racatvlag a dagraa 
ia thli araa. Virtually all SJi.'i la bona acoooaici aducation, 
aarly childhood, nursary, aad kiadargartaa aducation, aad aursiag 
vara scill aamad by woman. 

A conaldarabla aad incraaatag aaoxac of avidanca polats co 
saehaaacica aa a "critical filcar" which aichar allows or pravancs 
wofMa from antariag noncraditionil occupations. Two studies by 
Halan Astia, using cha statistical tachalqua of dlscriainanc analysts, 
showad cha isportanca of oathaaatics to wooen's occupational 
potential . la ona study, "Caraar davalopmant of girls during tha 
high. school yaars", tha Project' lALS:?! Data 3anVc was analyzed co 
predics the career plans of 817 feoale high school seniors froa their 
characteristics as ninth graders and froo selected characteristics of 
their high schools. Astin found that for ninth-grade boys, 
aeasurtd and expressed Incerescs were the only ixportant prediccors 
of their twelfth-grade career plans. la contrast, for the girls 
only, xachecatlcal aptitude and mechanical tnforaation (both abilities 
in which boys excel) in the ninth grade differentiated ber-zeen girls 
who chose occupations in the sciences and the professions and girl* 
choosing more traditional occupations in the tv«lfth grade. 



In ocM fcudy, •o^iologlsc Lucy S«lli (1973) tiiowtd tluc gtrlf' 
ltu4ttqt»e« high ichool crstniag in m«ch«aattc« can hAv« draoAeie 
co(u«qu«ac«8 for th«tr futtat* livt«.^^^ Sh* d«aotwtr*ctd thac ta « 
rsBdotB s«fflpU of B«r\»lty Froihwa, 57% of th« a«iUi h*d cak«tt fotir 
ynMst of high school «»ch«n*ctc«, b'utt only 8X of chc fraaUf had 
doQC so. This four y*r nnehtgaeles sftqua flc* rteulrtd for 
aaloTing to cvry field at tho Uniwsttv cxca ot tho tradtttonally 
ftnala. A lacood fiadiag of Sella waa equally striking. Sha fbund 
thac aa»ng students eamiag their B.A.'« ia the 21 largest schools of 
letter and science there waa a strong and statistically significant 
relationship betveen having a one-year college oath requireaent ia 
the curriculum and having less than one- third of the -degrees In the 
departsent earned by vonen. 

One inevitable corrollary of wooan's inadequate high school 
training- is their disproportionately low representation in college 
aiaeh courses. S/mest (1975) reported that while wotnan constituted 

a majority ta the 1971 fireshaan class at Berkeley, they cotaprised 

/ 307 
only one-chtrd of the students in the basic aathecattcs courses. 

Furtheraore, the attrition rate for wotren ooving from one course in 
a sequence to the aext was alaost double that of raen. Wonan were 
also found to aajor in asathefflatics only about half as often as acn, 
and a large part of this discrepancy was. due to attrition froa feaals 
math aajors. The same pattsm of greater attrition for wocen than for 
tnan helvi for entry into and completion of graduate schools of 
nachesaclcs , 
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AC eh« pro&ssiotutl Uv«l, ttvidarxt lAdUAtas th«e durl&g eh* 

— 30a 

p«st four dtcadtts votua t4xntd only 7X of eha ?h«D.'t la neh«8aieic«, 
«a4 ehae ehlt p«rc«aeage lua b«tta ttcAdily d«crtAs5.ug with only a 
•light upfwiag in raeaat y«ars. Xa tbt pttiod fsoa 1920 to 1924, 
for cacaapl*, About 201 of tho aathoaatiea Ph.D.'t w«>r« •«ra«d by 
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R«e«ut ovidtac* ladicatia th«t wooaa ara only toaivhAt 4w*rt of * 
th« laportaacft of oath to aootraditional oceupatioas. Roslyn Kana 
*ad har aasociatts (1976) coaducttd "A study of tha factors 

iafluaaciag tha participation of woaaa la aoatraditional occupations 
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ia postsacondary ar«a vocational training schools". Tha resaarcnars 
fouad that whila wooan studaats preparing for traditional and non- 
craditional fialds had had tha sans nuobar and distribution of oiath 
and scianca coursaa, considarably aors of tha nontrsditioaal wonan 
f«lt.uirpr«par«d for thair postsacondary programs. Alaaost 7CX of tha 
non traditional woaan who had had lass than four coursas in oath and 
scianca coobia«d fait that thay had not baan adaquataly praparad la 
high school, whila only 477, of tha traditional studants fait this way. 

5foraov«r, tha rasaarchars found that tha parcantaga of aontraditlonal 
wo«n who fait high school had not praparad tham for postsacondary 
•ducation was directly corralatad to tha number of sathaeatics and 
scianca courses chay had taken ia high school, and no siailar relacton- 
ship exisced for wotnan in traditional courses of study^ However, when 
the nontradltional wotcen were questioned dUectly to sheir "problesa 
and difficulties", only a staall percentase or thea stressed the 
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la^rtaaca of oftth «a4 scUnc* bAckgrouad«. Thtt« f ladings led tbt 
r«tMreh«rs to th« coacluatoa clue "although aach tad scUnca ara 
erieieal faeeors dataraiaing cha adequacy of th« high tchool pre- 
paration of ttOttcradlclonal wotpan, chare are ocher problem! «hlch 
also cottcributa to womn^e feelings that chey lack preparaeien for 
peaeaacondary eraining". 

Several reaearchari have suggested chac oale'i greaeer acquisition 

of aachematical crainiag does not reflect a stronger liking for it, 

buc rather a nore acute awareness of the laportance of aathaaatics to 

their future occupational attaiaaant. Recent evidence by John Ernest 

and hxa colleagues (1975), for exaaple, showed that oale and female 

students In the second grade through college level exhibit siailar 

patterns of liking for matheaatics.^" These researchers suggested 

that "nan take oore oatheoatics not for the superficial reason that 

they like oath oore than woaan but because, whether they like tc or 

not, they are aware that such courses are necessary pr^requisitas to 

Che kinds of future occupation, in aadlcine, technology, or science, 

chey envision for cheaselves" .^^^ la her highly llIujaiRaclng paper 

••The reainiae '«ach-tlque Lynn Osen expressed a slaiUr view: 

'•Tailure to appreciate catheoatlcs as th^ indispensable uaderpianlag 

for acadeoic, social, end econooic partlclpatloa results ta poor 

parformaace, dislike for the subject, depreciation or its vorth and 
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tavolvexeat" (1971)* 

A receat study conducted at the Scaatard Centa? far Research aad 
Developoent ia Testing provided support for this view txpresaed by 
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EnMsc and 0««a?^ Oombuach found tluit naX* seud«nes f«lc tthw* tf«s 
eh« srM&MC correUttott b«tw«tn aathaaa'tics «ad that? fiuturt 
occ«p«cioa of tay fi«ld of ftvjdy, whilt fsoalts felt English wa« 
sMst rtlattd co tbtlr jobs* 

Jtoriovir, ch« study found chmt che a»r« cXossly 6h« student 
tsUfisd « subject to « futuc* job th« «or« taportant sh« or ha 
consldarad tha subjacc. thus, ttt w*s not surprising Chat fkcaalas 
vara found co work hardar and cacaix'a highar gradas than aalas in 
evar-.y sub lace axcapg aaeh . 

Whan Dotnbuach askad studants Co oaka an attribution about why 
thay sdghc gat a poor grada in naichaoatics, fl»ra famalas than salas 
gava lack of ability as tha raason (as opposed to bad luck, lack of 
effort, caAcher antipathy). Three tiass as oany fsffialas gave "I'a not 
good at aath" as che reason for a poor grada as gave "I'o good ac oath" 
«s the raason for a good grade. This pattern was not found in any other 
subject arsa for either males or feoales. 

Oombusch concluded firoo this study that feoales do less well in 
mathematics for three reasons: (a) they aspire tc jobs which .;hey 
chink don't require natheoacics; (b) chey are aoc as pressured as =ales 
CO do wall in mathematics, and (c) when they do poorly, they ascrib* 
this poor performance co a lack cf abllicy, which in turn discourages 
increased effort. 

The evidence presented by £rnesc, Dornbusch, and Kane's studies 
suggest chat a concepc^l distlriccion should be sade ber-reen various 
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aotivatlolu for taking aachtaaclc*, «ad that thasa.aay b« quica 
dlffaraat for mlaa tad faoaUa. It la daar from eha litaratura on 
occupattotul aapiratlotta that boyi are awch oora likaly thaa jlrls to 
ebocaa eaxaars which raqulra imthaaatieaX baekgromda (a.g., aelaoea 
and attglaaarlag) . Howavar, tt la not cUar from tha litaratura: (I) 
whathar hoya ara a»«ra of tha latiaata cooaactioa batwaaa thalr 
ocetapatleaal eheleaa and aarly aathaaatieal traiaiag aad (2) what tha 
ralationahip li batwaan this awaranaas and tha likilihood of thair 
taking oathaoatlca. For axaapla, to what axtant do boys changa thair 
occupaticnal cholcaa whan thay raaliza thay will hava to taka a lot 
of sathaoatica to attain than? 

Sifflilarly tha following qxaaatlona should b« raaaarchad with 
raspact to girls: (I) How awara ara girls of tla ralationship 
batwaan mathaaatics and caraar choice? Are they acre, less, or as 
aware ar'boys of this relationship? (2) What is tha nature of the 
reUtionshi? between girls' awareness of the connection between 
nathafflatics and career choice and their subsequent tea theoatics- taking 
behavior. Is the pattern the saoa or different for males and feasales? 

One hypothesis which could be derived from these questions would 
suggest that taales and females do aot differ in their ewereness that 
tnatheoatics is needed to be a scientist, but that this iaforsation 
nsdiatss opposite behaviors in aales and fetaales. Accocdiag^to this 
view, sales who want to be scientists sight be sore likel^^ :ake 
joatheaacics , while fesales who aay want to be scientists^/ choose 
another field when they realise all the nath they will have^ taice . 
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Aa Al6«raAtiv« hypoth««4» would tuggtst thac, for wh4t«ver teatotx*, 
8tti«s art sor« awara ehaa faoalaa of eha lA^ortanea o£ oaehaaatlet 
tad haaea taka saora of it. According eo this viaw, If girls vara 
baetar ia^orm.d 8hay would eaka oora tBaehaoaties . 

Ihasa altaraativa hypothaaaa could fbrm cha basis for a auch 
aaadad. study in this araa. If dra first bTpothasaa is supportad, 
than tha appropriata rasaareb stratagy would b« to axaoioA tba 

possibla sourcaa (t.a., psychological and culQ»al) of girls' rasis- 
canca to tt Mn g mthaoatics (e.g., faar of fallura, tataraalization 
of unraalisttic staraotypas of faaala natbaaaticiaas ' (cf. Sruast, 
1975),*^^^ conformity to paar axpactations) and to davis* tachniquas 
to amliorata tbasa. Ac laast ona study has shown thAt it is 
possibla to 4lt8r atticudas cowards oatfaaaatics through group 
discussion, and thac problao-solving ability can ba iaprovad by this 

,««.x 317 
tachaiqua (Caray, 1955). 

If cha sacond hypothesis is supported, chan tha appropriact 
scraeegy would b« co iaprova cha quancity and qualicy of cartar 
•ducacion aacarials and oachods co scrtss Cha iaporcanca of 
machaoacics for a wida ranga of caraar opcions. For axacpla, high 
school counselors and Caachars should tueouraga woocn to pursue 
oatheoacicel scudies chroughouc high school, because of che 
increasing iinporcance of aachemacics as a background, aoc only in 
engineering and Che nacural sciences, buc also ta other fields, 
such as the social sciences and business adainistratloa. 
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4, Suaaar7 t^d Ceaeltttioai 

Cvid«ae« h«s b««tt pe«SQOUd vith ragard to •«« dlfftraacKt In 
thTM ««p«cts of eeeupfttiOQAl davtlopaatie, eorroapeodlag to th« chrM 
h7poth«««< of th« prMotit itiady: solf eeacopt Md of eeopotoaeo; 

aseivaelonAl Mp«eu of oeeupAeiotul d«v«lopatat| «ad se^lslelon of 
•dtieaciooal taaaas to oceup«tioo4l Attaiaottat* 

Thfi- studios oa solf coae«pt/«ad soaso of eoopotftaeo ladleaee 

♦ 

coastscsac «ad signiflcaac ssx dlffarsacts ta solf-eeaespe, rsgardloss 
of th« diffloasion of s«lf-coacopc. «»iJaia«d, tho a»MtaroB»ac lascruttonc 
used Co 4isaas le, or cha chAraetarlsciss of tha saapla* Ttxa^ 
graatast sax diffaraacas ware fiouad la cha catagory of sal£-coa- 
sclousaass, which oaaifoscs 'aa inersasiag dijpariey during ths 
adolaseaae pariod. It was suggsstad that girls graacsr salfi- 
coaaiouaaass »7 ha oaa fixator uadarlyiag thair graatar actraccioa 
CO paop-la-crleatad occupations* 

Although cha avidaaca oa sax diffaraacas ia salf-astaan has not 
baan as consistent, it is an iinportant variable to consider inasmuch 
as low salf^astaacn clearly exerts a restrictive tapacc on sotaa wocan's 
occupational aspirations and expectations. Thus, overall atx 
differences may cancel each other out, but wooan with low self- 
asteeo are nevertheless inhibited by it from fulfilling their potential. 
Moreover, research suggests an interaction between level of seLf- 
eiteem and occupational choice as a process of self-concapc 
Lapleaentation. 



t 

WhlU ch«r« m not « cr^aandoua waouat of rassArcb ovidtact, th*e 
vbieh do«i ixtiC suggcses lArg« *ad cotuiitanc itx dlffcrMCt^ la 
p«te«ptloa« «bottC charactiriittcs «ad »btXiti««. H*Ui ••« chttt««lvot 
la e«raa of "coaip«t«nc7» r«Uctd aetrlbutta, whiU faaaUs i«« thaa- 
s«lv«s as balag awre "txptaaalva". Malts rata thacaaalvaa high oa 
aehieveaaat oriaatad qiaalittas, faoaltrt rata thaaaalvat high oa 

« 

^^^ic aad aocially oriaatad charactaristlca . Flaally, avldaaca 
w«a prasaatad to ihow that salf-coacapt la mora thaa juat an atdtiida 
or a parcaptlon: It alao has laportaat bahavloral aaalfastatloas aad 
raaifiCAtloas, t.g., asaartlvaaass. 

Itetlvatlonal aspaets of ^occupational davalopoaat wara dlvldad Into 
chraa cacagorlas: aspirations, axpactatloas , and attltwias. Iha 
lltaratur* oa occupational aspirations was crttlclzad bacausa It too 
oft*u cr%*ts asplratloas as dlscrata and stAtlc rathar than as 
cotnplax-and dTnaaic awtivatlonal forcas. A sacond flaw In this llttra- 
tura Is Its fallurt to focus on tha tnvlronaaatal contaxts la which 
aspirations aay Guctuata aad changa. Thasa naws wara vlawad as 
hairing thalr roota la longstanding sociological and psychological 
traditions which Invoke (1) "tha nyth of tha harolc mala prof ass lonal"; 
and (2) "tha oyth of faaala aotlv»tldaal deficit". 

TWO classes of studies on aspirations were identified: prospective 
and "other", Including cross-sactlcnAl conparlsons of wopea presently 
In the workforce, retrospective, and longltudLnal studies. The 
prospective studies should be viewed as little sore than studies of 
occupational. "tncentisn", which reflect :he icforsaticn and incentives 
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ptreaiwd «e a glvtn point la tim. Th« "oth«r" fcudit* thow that 
oceu9«eioQaI pc«ftr«xicfi« ar« aot n«c«f$4rlly crtaiUttd into actual 
eceupatiooal bahavier. 

Criatiag that* liattatiooa, tha Ittaratura on tha davalopaaot of 
ocaopatloual"a«ptratioM waa raviavad. Ibia litatatura shows that 
thara ara systatttle sas dif faraoeas ■ firon tha aarliast agas through 
adulthood ta occupatiooal ptafarancas, wtch girls tasoricting thair 
choicas to a asaeh oatrowar canga than boys, and both saxas liaitiag • 
thair prt£araacas to occupaciona" which ara consistant with txaditiooal 
sax tola sta'raotypas. Not only is tha raaga o£ occupations rastrictad 
in nuBbar, but girls at all agas bawaan 9 and 17 choosa lowar ranking . 
occupations than boys of tha saiaa aga. A third way in which girls and 
boys aspirations diffar is in tarns of tha distinguishing char ac tar is tics 
o£ tha occupations thay choosa. In tarms of John Holland's taxonomy 
(ravlswad in-?art2), girls tand to ;?cafer occupations in tha tocUl, 
artistic, and convantional catagorias, whila boys prafar ccupations 
in tha realistic, invastigativa, and antarprising catsgorias. 

Tha litsrature on occupational axpactations agnia rsvaals striking ^ 
sax differ aacas fron tha aarliast ages through adulthood ia teras of 
what ioales and famalas expect to be doing. Girls as young as 6 years 
old ara aware of tha fact that they aay have to lower their aspirations 
CO- take into account such "realistic" considerations as se:< discriai- 
nation aad lack of support froa significant others. Interestingly, 
significantly =ore girls indicate that they expect to be a house- 
wife Chan prefer to do so. In addition, girls are acre likely than 




boys CO thiak chat flnmcUI coa«ld«raeloiu will dtttr thtm ftfon 
fulftlllag fth«ir occupatiotuil MplraOoti*. Kt xhA itfs tiae, boyi 
ir« Bort liktly to coaiid«r fiaaacUl «ucc«m as * rewoa for pvarsuiag 
ctfUia occupation*, while girl* ara aor* concaraad with bapplaaas aad 
b«fwfl6ting others* 

Saveral coaccptuallxatiotta hava bata suggastad to dascriba tha 
4tclS«dlaal varlablat that may Itadt wocoan's occapational potsatial. 
Attittidcs which art both lataraal aad txtarnal to wocaa th«as«lvas 

« 

should ba cooatiarsd. lataraal attitudlaal varUbl«« lacluda fiar of 
faUurt, faar of succass, rola coaflict, aad tha parcatvad eoasaquaacss 
&ad lacaativas for «agagiag ta various occupational behaviors. This 
cavlcw focuaad on thasa "lataraal." cttitudlaal yarlablss . 

Sooa svldaact ladlcatad that fsar of failure Bay ba contributiag 
to sofflft wooea's appareat reluctaaca to aspire to high level or non- 
tradltloMl occupations, although it Is not clear that vooaa, la general, 
ipanifest these fears to a greater extent than do oea. 

The evideace on fear of success seen to be rather contradictory, 
fraught with methodological probleos, aad of questionable generallz- 
ablllty to relevant behavioral dimensions. Moreover, It Is not at all 
clear froo the nuaerous studies conducted on fear of success that 
wctoan are more likely than oea to manifest It, even la the laboratory. 

Evidence was also presented which suggests a conceptual link 
between fear of failure and fear of success. The r^o were seen co be 
essentially equivalent cotlves for people whose afflllacive asd 
achlevec«at aeeds are closely Interwiaed. 
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Individual 4od coll«ctiv« iapactt on woB»n'« occtipatiooal poctatial: 
«eti&tad«t about th« dual roX« of oaarritd vootn who work, attitudes 
towards tha secial» aeooosie, aad pelitioal aqualitr of wonea, and 
attitxadaa about aadstiag sax-rola divisions in oeeupations and 
aetlvitias.- In avary ona of ehasa eatagorias of attitudas, tha 
lietratura ravaalad signiiieant and consistant sax diffaraness, with 
fanalas always holding tha oora agalitarian or libaral attitudas than 
cha isalas. Thus, girls ara nera. likai/ than boys to think that 
(I) wosan can and should work at all» and (2) wotaan can and should 
work at aquivmlant jobs eo oan whsn thay do work* 

Ihft attltvaiinal sttidiss also show«d that youngar childrtn are 
osra consarvativa than oldar childrsn in thair atticudss about wooan's 
rolas, and that thara has ganerally baao a liberalization o£ atticudss 
ov«r*tha last tsn or fiftssn ytars. Howtvar, thsta has baaa lictla or 
no changa in attitudas toward tha sharing of traditionally fsa»l« 
roles » with aalts' tttitudas baing particularly rssiscauc'' to change. 

Sex dlffarencas in acquisition of aducational aeana to occupational 
attainmnt were reviewed next. Career education, vocational education, 
snd practical arts were defined aad distinguished in order to lllualnate 
*nd illustrate the various views about the relationship between 
adixacion and occupations. ^"Career educstion" is viewed as a broad 
concept, involving the totality of educational experiences, and 
requiring a fundaaaacal shirt la Che isiportaat goals of educacion. 
"Vocational education" Is a sore narrcw concept, iavolvir.3 specific 
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training •ad skill prtp«r*tloft with p*rtic«Ur occupations as tba goal. 
PracticAl arts can ba vlawad as ona axaapla of carsar aducation 
ia^lanntation, because it scrassas tha iaportanca of earaar tatploration 
snd hands-oo laarning, both iapcrtsnt aspects of caraar adtacation at 
tha jmiot high school laval. 

X study of eaxaar aducation ia^laaantation ravaalsd that only 
about thraa parcant of tha nation's students ware in districts with 
earser tducation prograas in 1974-1975. Moreover, most career educa- 
tion activities continued to be .carried out at the high school level, 
rather than at the earlj levels as proposed by career education 
theoreticians . 

Moreover, the need for career education activities is indicated 
by studies which show the failure of vocational education to provide 
adequate jobs, particularly for olnorl ties and wonen. 

While all types of teowledge contribute to occupational ?otentUl, 
knowledge about occupations is particularly iaportant because It oay be 
used as the basis for considering or rejecting occupations, and oay 
provide incentives or disincentives for acquisition of needed training 
or skills. Accurate and adequate knowledge about occupations thus 
contributes to occupational choice based on factual knowledge about a 
wide variety of occupations. 

The fsw studies which have been conducted on the occupational 
knowledge of children and adolasceacs show that their Icowledge is 
severely liaiced. Yec, both girls and bo'/s ac all ages ar* 
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)caowl«dgMbl* «bottt thm status hlsrsrehy of ths oeeupatle&s thfty 
know «bout, tod c«a •asily assign aalas ssd ftoaUs to eceupatieas 
that art eooststant with tradltleoaX s«x*tol« startotypas. 

Whila thara do oot appaar to ba ovarall saae- dlf fsraaeas In 
tha aaeunt of oceupatiooal knewladga possassad by ehildrao and 
adolaseants, tha saxas do dlffar In thalr knowladga about particular 
occupations, as wall as in thalr raactlons to and raasons for raspondlag 
CO various occupations. In fact, saae was saan to ba tha oest Iraper- 
taac factor datartnin-ng r«actlons to occupations. 

In sun, tha studlas ravltwed In this sactlon daoaonstratsd that 
srudancs of both saxas and at all agas ara sarlously' lacking In 
occupational kaowladga. Thay cot only lack knowlsdga abdut virtually 
av«ry aspact of tha occupational world, but thay lack Infoncatlon 
about tha spaclflc occupations chay ara planning to antar. Ic was 
pclntsd out chat .schools saaa Co ba .particularly rtaiss In tsachlng 
scudants about occupations. 

Tha final section looked at cbrsa ways In which cha educational 
«xparltncs of wotasn differs froa that of oaen and prepares ehaa for 
cradlclonally faoale occupations. In vocational education, wooan 
continue to b« overrepresanted in hooa econooics and secretarial 
programs, whila at tha saoe tiae they ere underrepresented la trade 
and industrial prograsis. Wotoan's vocational education Is also 
inferior to aan's in terxs of the amount of xocey spent on ic and 
student •ecacner ratios. 
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0«jplt« TICU DC which prohibtc* itx dtf crtodMCioa ia tducattotul 
prosraas rtcalvtag ftdaral ftiuacUl tstUune*, s«x dtscrlalaAtton 
ceaeinuAS co p«raMM vocational tducatioa. Many vocational fchoola 
,cUl ioparata jrrograaai and cotarwa by tax. and a a«bar of achools 
accapt atudantj folaly on tha baaia of thair tax. Af of 1973, 
practically no "pacaaattar" achoola could ba found «hich activaly 
tttceuraga woo*a to craia for ocicupatiooa ia traditionally aala- 
domiaatad fiialda. Although thart hai" baan a aedaac iaeraaaa 
aorolla«at of wotaia ia tvo-yaar collagas with tachaical-occupacioaal 
prograos contiauas to bai oiaiscula cooparad to that of aaa. 

Whila thara ara no ovarall diffaraacas ia tha aacuat of 
Acadaaic aducatioa mn aad wonaa racaiva, far fawar wooaa than nan 
go on to racaiva uatar'i aad doctor's dagraai. Thara is avidanca 
that tha pareaataga of wooeo racaiviag bachalor*» aad highar dagreas 
has ba.aa iacraaaiag at a fairly rapid rata, though, aad it ia likaly 
that it will coatiaua to d6 lo. Evma at this rapid rate, howtver, it 
will b« quits torn tia» bafora woeaaa achiava parity with eaa. 

Mortovar, avan whan th«y do go on to racaiva highar dsgraas, 
vary faw wooan aam tham ia non traditional fields of study. Tha saaa 

typed patterns can be found when analyzing the scadaoic oajcrs of 
college wooan. Wooen tend to be ovarrepresentcd in education, 
humanities and the arts, and social sciences, and underrepresented tn 
business and the physical sciences. 
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TbM ehird way la whidi woobo's tdueAtiooAl •xp«ritttte« differs 
flignificaaely from ehae of ata's is la choir iasdo^uaeo ac^uisieioa 
of Bftthooaeies, a "eriaeal fileor" for oateriag trsdifiioaally nlo- 
doadaAUd oee^patioas. StudUs iadieato ehae oathooatieal aptitudo 
«ad aequisieioa of aachoaaieicaX traiaiag do diffaroatiau baevaoa 
six Is ehoeslag eradieioaal vs'. aoatraditioaal oeeupatieaa* 

Uaforeuaaulyt sttsdias also iadieate ehae as sooa as oaehaaaties 
baeootts optional, far favtr than oalas choosa eo eal«a le. Wosan 
ara uadarreprasaacsd la oathaaaeics eoursas ae eha hi^ school, 
colUg«, aad graduaca lavals. Aft tha collaga Isval, cha actricioa 
racs tor wcwa Mvlag from oas cowrsa in a saquaaca .to tha aaxt Is 
about cwica that of s»a« QtLlj about half as oaay voofta as aao 
choosa to oajor la oathaaatics. 

O Savaral studits suggeatsd that woman's laadaquats acquis Itioa 
of sathsaatical traiaiag Is not dua- eo th« fsct chat thoy Ilka it 
aay lass thaa naa, but rathar that thsy ara aot sufficisatly aware 
of its iaportaaca to chair future occupatioaal poctatial. Aa 
alcsraaciva explaaatioa is that woama purposely sspira to occupations 
which they chiok doa't require aacheoatics, because they thiak they 
caaact do well ae it. More research aeeds eo be conducted co better 
our understanding of ehe process by which wooen (1) eliaiaate 
maehemaeics from ehe^x educational agends, and (2) eltaiaaee occupaei 
which have catheoacical prerequisites from their occupational 
possibilities . 



ic c*tt b« cottcludtd fee. thU wvltw th«t •Ignificaat and eeulsuat 
dif&r^nca. exist la svar/ *-P«ct of occupatloaal dovlop«at oxalaod, 
Thus. wo«in'. occupational potaatlal If Itadtad bacaua. of thalr 
iafarior (1) .alf-coocapt and sauaa of compacaaca. (2) «tlyatlott to 
aiplra to a wlda mgt occtvatlooaX goaXa, aad (3) ac^uiattioa o£ 
•ducacioaal «atti to occupation*! attaiaaant. Tharafeta. itapa fhould 
ba takaa to provide woaan wich wtutavar coopataaciat , aocivationa, aad 
•ducatlooal axpariancas mj ba aacas.ary la ordar to «xialza thalr 
occupational potaafilal. 

Part Four. Soclalixatlon lafluaaca* 

Tha «vidaac« raviawad la Part Thraa. "Sax dlffaraacas la AspacCa 
of Occupadooal pavalop«at" waa coacamad vlth factors lataraal to 
or characsarlstlc of girls aad womaa thaasalvas. This saction 
«xaodaas tha svidaaca oa tha axtaraal factors which »ay ba coctrlbu- 
ttag tothasa pattaras of sax dlffaraacas, lacludlag taachars. paraats, 
pttttrs, aad tha osdla. 
l« Isachar Influaacas 

Thara art nuaarous ways la which taachars eaay ccatrlbut* to sax 
dlffaraacas la occupational dsvalopmant. Thay cay oodsl lax-typad 
behaviors, thay aay have $«x-starsocyp«d sxpactatlons aad/or 
attltudss, aad thay may exhibit dlffarant behavioral laceractloa 
pattaras vlth chair «ale aad female students. In each of these ways, 
taachars aaiy ba (consciously or uacowclously) modifying, coldlag. and 
shaping patterns of behavior and atti -udes which place llnits on the 
occupational potential of their students. 
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4* Hod«lins 

Th« diitribttCioo of «ad fuale CMChars la dif&rttae 

A c«e«at txartmy rtvuX«d ebat tMehtrs eooeiatM eo eeafora ee 

er»4leioo4l ftt-rolt startotTpet, la ecras ot eours4< ehey ehoos« 

eo e««cb. For AjuopU, oaX* esse&srs «tt omrvhAlolagly ?r«doaisuae 
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la ladttserlAl arts ee«s«« (about 98%), and Umle eaaehftrt prt- 
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doaisACa la horn aeencelea eoursaa (about 99%). Seudaaea 
caaaot halp but ba awara of tbasa pattaraa of sas-sagragatioo, aad 
iacorpotata than lato tbalr loagas of "approprlata" occupational 
rolaa* 

That studtnts prafar to afid«I thalr bahavior aftar Iika-«axad 
taacb«ra has b«aa d«<aooatraead in savtral racaat studias. For 
exao^la, Slaby aad Fray (1975)^^° sbowad that chlldran as young at 
four.yaars of aga pr«far to watch a sasa«saxad aodal ovar an 
oppo«tta«$axad a»dal. Furtharnora, tha amount and proportion of tiae 
tha childran spant watching a saoa-saxad oodal was found to b« ralacad 
to thair laval of "gandar constancy^', a rough Index of thair dagraa 
of sophistication with ragard to saac rolas* 

Tha tandancy to imitata aawsaxad osdals is consistant with, a 

Urga body of rasaarch from davaloptaantal psychology which desaDnstratas 

that stailaricy bacwaan obsarvar and model is an taportaat correlate 

of imitative bahavior (e.g., Bandura & Huston, 1961; 3aadura, Ross 
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c. Ross, 1961, 1963 ; Maccoby 6i Wilson, 1957; Rosea/craas, 1^6/). 
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VbUft eh« tvid«ae« if t^ulvocAl, soot ttttdita hAv« tusscsetd 

that girlj 4r« sort llkaly to «xhlbtc iatt*tlv« behavloci ov«t 'tad 

4bov« ehis «tMl*rit7 faccor (Baodus* & Huitoo, I96lj McO«vldrl959; 

RMMblith, 1959) .^^^ To tha axtaat chac iucb a fax diffaraaea doaa 

axiat, tt nay ba dua to tha «aet that girli, ia laoaral, bahava oeta 

dapaadaatXr thaa boya (Itoccoby, 1966. 1975). " aad dapaodancy U la 

tm aasoaUtad with graatar loitatioa (Baadura & Buttoa, 1961; 
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Uadisa, &os< &ltots. 1961, 1963; Rott. 1966). 

A fcudy by Poccugas aad F««U3«ix (1972) axpllcitly cuaiaad tha 

tafluaaca of sax aad •ocioathaic factors upoa taitatlon of taachars 
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by aUaantalry school childraa. Thay fouad stgalflcaatly graatar 
laltatioa Of tha tsachar nodal 's iacldaatal bahavlors aooag girls . 
la contrast to boys, aad assag whita advaatagad childraa la coa^arlsoa 
to black dlsadvaatagad childraa. Ia addition, ths chlldran vara mors 
llkaly CO lattata a tsachar «bo usad posltlva ralaforcaoant thao ona 
who used criticism, statassats of arror. aad other aagatlva 
rslaforcars. 

Although Portugas aad Fashbach concluded that chars Is tadaad a 
SOX differ saca la Imitative >ehavior, the sax dlffarence they fouad 
may have resulted from theCfact that both of che teachers used la 
this experlaent were female (l.«., oore similar to che girls). 
Moreover, since they found no or negative correlations between the 
girls' dependency and acdeliag behavior, their conclusion seeos 
particularly ill-founded. More research needs Co be conducted to 
determine che reUclonshl? beweea sex of child, sex of ceacher , 
and iaicative behaviors* 



Evi4«iie« hA< Al»o b««n prattntad which daaoottraeti tha 
aodaliag p^iaoooanon oomg eldar %ixU aad youag weoan, aod la 
particular wleh ragari eo oecupaciooa. For aacaapla, a ?h«D. 

diaaartaeioa by Baroadteta Shapiro (1973) aaeaolaad sodaling of 
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oceupatiooa; aapiratioaa amg blaek adolaaeaat fanalas* 
Spacifieally, Shapiro was eeoeamad with eha af facta both of sax 
typing of oecupatiooal rolas aod of racial alailarity batwaan 
tha girls and tha oodala on black girla' aecaptanca of and laaming 
about various kinds of occupations and tha woman holding than* A 
saapla of alavanth and twalfth grada black girls listanad to black 
and whita wonsn talking about thaoaalvas and aach of aighc 
diffarant jobs. 

Tha rasults indicatad that girls do laarn about and coma to 
accapt occupations through tha usa of role oodals. Surprisingly* 
Shapiro- found that nalthar tha raco of tha modal nor tha sax 
laballing of tha Job m&da any ovarall diffaranca in girls' racall 
of Information about jobs, laaming about tha cnodal, or aecaptanca 
of tha nsdals or jobs. Howavar, thara ware aooa significant later- 
actions batwean tha girls laval of aspirations, dagraa of (vicarious) 
axparlanca with raca discrimination and Influence of model. That Is, 
girls with high aspirations ware more Influenced by black models 
than white oodals, and girls reporting high levels, of vicarious 
experience with race discrimination were more Influenced by black 
models than white models. These findings were Interpreted by 
Indicating that girls find sama race occupational models sore relevant 
when occupational Information Is salient to them. 
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FlMlly, la har sttady of thr9« eobovts o£ wootn llsttd iA ehr«« 

sucetflslvt tdltioM of Who's Who of Aaftrlc^ Woaea, Tldball (1973) 

found « highly t Igalfleant potieivo cotrfUeiMi b«tvtt€a tho nxnbor 

of vomn faculty on cMpusos 4ftd ch« auabi^r of inosta aehiovsrs 
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gradtiaelag froa such c«aput«t. . Whilo It la aot. oloar wfaothtr 

thl« result was due to tha axlstaaea of faoala rola\»dals par sa 

or to tha opportunities for saflaa-sax studaat- faculty r)ilatioixshlps , 

the study does indicate the existence of a relationship >etveen 

achlevenaat by wonen and exposure to wocaen faculty* '\ 

b. Sex-stereotyped Expectations and Attitudes 

While there is not a great deal of research on the topic, that 
which does exist clearly indicates that teachers are not different 
from everyone else in ^JBlbia degree to which thi^ hold sex-stereotyped 
expectations and attitudes. For exaaple, studies by Feshbach (1969) 
and Levltin & Chanai^e (1972) found that student teachers and first 
and second grade teachers had wall «ie fined sex-role expectations for 
their students. In addition, teachers tended to exhibit a' 

relative preference for tha female role, which wee roughly defined 

330 . 
as "orderly, conforning, and dependent". As a result, teachers 

place pressure on boys to accocaoodate to a pupil role which basically 

conflicts with their sex role while at the sane time placing pressure 
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on girls not to deviate from the female sex role. 

For her Ph.D. dissertation, Breada Mary Sansara exaaiiaed ceachers 
conceptions of children's sex roles, and the relationships chat 
• certain attitudes and personal background data aay have on these 
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cottc«ptlott«.^^^ le was aaaunad clue t«Ach«r*i «ttleud«f and st«reo- 
e7P«s "afftcv how th«y raUct to chttir seud«ata, wfaae ehey 
eoamsile«e« eo etuir seud«iits« and what thay txpeet from thalr 

Iha rasulti claarly showad ehae taachars* eoneaptloas of 

ehildraa*s sax roUs wara signifleanely diffsrene dapaadisg on eha 

sax o£ tha child. Mocaovar, an sxaainaeion o£ eha eontane o£ eha \ 

taaahars* concapcions o£ sax rolas la "haalthy" alaoantary school 
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chlldran ravaalsd "a powar£ul, nisgaeiva assassaane o£ famalas". 
A haalthy girl was txpacead to ba "talkatlva, latarastad la har own 
a{)paaranca, naat in har habits « axprass tandar £sali9gs and anjoy 
art and litsratura".^^^ In addition, sha was expactad to ba lacklr^g* 
in tha following atcributas whan comparsd to haalthy childran and 
haalthy boys: "aggrasslvanass , coaq^atition, control o£ sfflotiotis, 

Indapandanca, liking oath and scianca, world orisntation and 
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laadarshlp". 

Samara also found significant ralationships batwaan tha teachers* 
attitudes about the Wonan's Liberation aovaasant, certain personal 
background variables and tha degree of stereotyped thinking regarding 
sax roles la healthy elenantary school children. A profile of a 
teacher who tuost likely parpatuates and reinforces the restrictive 
sex role stereotypes in her students was identified. 

In his study '^Mathematics and Sex", John 2rnesc (1975) examined 

the perceptions of teachers about sex differences In aptlcude and 
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performance with regard to different subjects. A small saspU of 
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•Uoaaury *ad high school ett«eh«rt (24 wo«n and 3 aati) w«tt asked 
to Izidieata In which subjects chey thought boys did bttttr and in 
which subjects they thought girls did better* Ernest £eund that 
411 o£ the teachers &lt that boys did better than girls la aatheafttics 
end no teachers fielt that girls did better. Siadlarly, 4U o£ the 
teachers f*lt boys did better la science, and only one €elt girls 
did better. la contrast, alaost two-thirds of the teachers (63Z) 
indicated that they felt girls did better than boys in English, 
and no teachers felt boys did better. 

Although there may be sotas eapirlcal validity to the teachers 
perceptions, extensive research has pointed to the fact that 
teacher expectations can also act as "self- fulfilling prophecies". 

Finally, In their study "Atteopts to overcooe sex stereotyping 
on vocational education", a team of researchers at the Institute for 
Research on Hunan Resources at the Pennsylvania State University noted 
that stereotypes aaxmg vocational education teachers are still 
wldespread.^^^ For exaaple, teachers felt that male students acs caore 
fflBchanlcally inclined and mors capable of heavy lifting. In cooparlson 
to oalss, feaiales were viewed as neater, less likely to curse, and as 
causing "sexual attraction" problems. However, a majority of the ^ 
teachers saw no differences In the learning taotlvatlon of their nale 
and female students, and none of the teachers openly objected to 
having a coedxicatlonal class. 

c. Sex Differences la Teachet-Pupll Interactions 

In addition to ocdeling, expectations, and attitudes, extensive 
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r«SMreh has b««tt concanwd with tsx dlf«tr«tic«« la tb« iat«r«ctloa 
pAttms betwttf tMctuirs wd ttstidentg. MrlU«e woek la this «ro4 
wM »otlvat«d by a coacam that fiwnaU alaaan^ary school taaehars aay 
ba (coaacioaaly oc uacoa«cio««ly) "dlicrlataatiag" agalatt boy«. For 
•xaopla, a aui*ar of ttudlaa had thoim that alaatatary fchool chlldraa 
ganaraXly think that thair taaehars favor boy« over girls (t.g., Mayar 
& Thoopsoa, 1956; Oavid^TLaag, I960; MeKall, 1964; Davis and 
Slobodiaa, 1967).^^° Othsr studias had showti that aUmentary school 

taachars gava girls highar ratings than boys on gsaarai; bafaavlor and , 
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a»tivation (Davidson & Lang, I960; McNaU, 1964) and are oor« 
favorably disposad toward girls and "feoala quail tias" than toward 

boys and "nala qualitias" (Arnold, I968rschaa£»r & Davis, 1968; Jackson, 
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Sllbaraaan & Wolfson, 1969). Sons writers had gone so far as to 

suggest that feoAle teachers are "predisposed to treat boys ineffectively 

and unfairly either ^u/of Ignorance or outright hostility" and that "If 

we had oore male ' teachers working in the elementary grades , the achleve- 

mnt of boys would laprove and the tendency of children of both sexes to 
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see school as a prlsarlly feaale Institution would disappear", 

Brophy and Good (1974) did an extensive analysis and synthesis 
of the literature bearing on this question of whether teachers do In 
fact dlscrifflinate against boys. The results of numerous observational 
studies Indicated that If anyone is being "discriminated" against In 
the classroom, It Is the girls and not the boys. For example, 
J Cherry (1975) demonstrated that female preschool teachers Initiated 
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and mAlntAlnad mora verbal lataraceloos with boya than with girls, and 
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uaad oora aetentlon-gatting words wlch boys. Sarbln at. al. (1973) 

found that femala praschool taachars (1) dttactad mora varbal raaponaas 

... • . • 

and loud mprioands to aggrasalVa boys than to agrasslva boys than to 

aggraaalva girls, (2) gava boys mora support whan partieipacing coopara- 

tivaly in classroom activities, "and (3) gava boys oora instructions and 

directions than girls. Girls, on the other hand, received oora attention 
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for dependent behaviors, such as renaiaing close, to .the teacher. 

Interestingly, while these teachers were aware of giving csore 
loud reprimands to boys, they were unaware of other sex differences 
in their Interactions. Thus, teachers differential interactions with 
boys and girls may be sicaltaneously operating on both a conscious and 
nonconscious level. 

A whole set of observational studies at the eletcentery school 
level denonstrated similar Interaction patterns XMeyer & Thompson, 
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1963; Sadker & Sadkar, 1972; Searj& Feldman, 1974; Spaulding, 1965). 
That is, teachers consistently had cusre frequent interactions with boys 
Chan with girla, both in t^ros of positive (e.g., reinforcing ^tatesents) 
and negative (e.g., reprimands) interactions. 

. • ■ 347 
' - ' To illustrate, k stu^ly by Spaulding (1965) will be described. 

Spaulding developed an observational scale which classified teacher- 

pu'fill interactions into four molac/categories: approval, disapproval, 

Instrxtctlon, and listening. E^^m of these molar categories was further 

broken down into a number of smaller, "molecular" categories. Using 

this observational scale, ten fourth grade teachers (4 tnate and 6 
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fiwnia) «ad tl«v«a sixth grads ttaehttrs (oina B^a and two £aaala) 
vara obsarvad^thraa aotniags avary waak evar\ par^iSd of two coo- 
taeutlva sKmtha« Svary IS saeooda aa obsarvar aotad tha activity 



diraetiea e£ tha traaaaetloo, iaeludiag eha sax o£ tha studant with 
whom tha taaehar was lAtaractiag* 

Spaulding fouad that tha taachara la his saa^la daaoostratad 
sigxxlficaatly flora approval and disapproval to hoya la eoatraat to 
girls, Ih addieloa, tha taachara listaaad a sig ilftfi a n tly graatar 
proportioa of tha rim to boys* An analysis of cha aolacalar catagorias 
o£ disapproval showad that boys wt.. also oora oftaa tha. raeipiants o£ 
angry, hostila disapproval and vara disapproved £or violation of rulas 
to a graatar dagraa Chan girls. Girls, on tha othar hand, wasa aora 
oftan disapproved for lack of knowladga or skill Chan boys. Tab la 3 
balow shows tha distribution of taaehar approval, disappoval, instruction, 
and listaning for boys and girls along with tha t ratios and p valuas. 



Distribution of Teacher Approval, Disapproval, Instruction, and listening 



laval in tha elaaaxooa, tha nolar behavior of tha taaehar, aad tha 
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Table 3 




t ratio p 



Category 



53.2?. 12.01 

44.91 18,12 

24.61 10.05 

54.59 12.99 



33.86 8.89 

24.83 11.92 

19.12 7.64 

35.33 11.16 




Approval 
Disapproval 
Instruction 
Listening 
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Whila sooa ttudUs bava sugs^sted thAC teaehars tandaoey to 

iataraet mv firaquantXy vlth boys is asMotUlly « rtaetioa to aora 
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fraquaat lad iataasa i&itiatloas by boys, othar studlas bava sbowa 

that taacbars tand to iaitiata aora lataractloas witb boys, avan 
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aftar eoatrollins for boy-laltiatad lataractloas. Za ona study, 
for axaskpla, boys bod aora taaebar-tsitlatad work' Intaractloos , 
procedTiral lataractlofu , sad radtatloa opportmltlas (Evartsoa, 
Brophy & Good, 1973).^'^ Boys also racatvad aora pralsa than girls 
for both thair work and thair bahavlor «ad sigaificantly mora criticism 
for thair tsdsbahavlor, la tha saae study, girls sxcaadad boys ta thair 
taodaacy to saak out tha taacbars aad craata lataractloas with tnam 
rather th^ wait lag for tha taacbars to coos to tham. 

A Ph.D. dlssartation by Edward Hulawka (1972) shad light on 

taacbars classroom bahavlor spaciflcally with regard to occupational 
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sterAotypiag. 1^' purpose of the study was to iavas.tlgata the 
various pattaras of raiaforcemaat of sax role typiag takiag place in 
the eleasatary school classroom, lacludiag (I) tha occupational and 
leadership refereaces wde la the pictorial aad writtea aaatsrials 
displayed about tha classroom, (2) tha pictorial coateats of che 
textbooks used by the children, (3) the teachers' responses to 
childrens* behavior, and (4) the teacher's delegation of classroom 
work, play and housekeeping duties to boys and girls* 

The aoidy sainpled twenty-eight different classrooms la Ontario, 
Canada from grades kindergarten through grade three* Data was collected 
through observation of classrooci interaction and content analysis of 
written ;ind pictorial Mterials, 
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TtM rMuXe« dAoniutrAtad that ••x roU ttftrtotyping U 4 coflaooo 
occtarreaca in thes« cUf»roo«s» Twwhtti' dtipUys of piccotUl aod 
writtaa m»CitUU and textbooks showd «isalftcatttly aora rafaraneaa 
to Mlas than fmlaa la wage^-aaraiag oeeupatlotbrv MOavka^fotad 
two tlgaificaatly dtffataat pattaraa of taachari* raapoosaa to boys 
and girls bahavtoc: (1) wbaa poattivaly ralaforciag childraa's 
bahavior (varbal sad physical sggrassioa, acada«ic parfotaaaca, and 
ssx rola appropriata or iaappropriata bahavior) tha tsachar did aot 
diffarantiata batw««n tha saxas;. and (2) whaa aagativaly ralaforciag 
chUdran's bahavior (varbal aad physical aggrassioa, acadanic perforaaaca) , 
tha taachars were apra proaa to usa aagatlva raiaforcanaat pattaras 
with boys tfaaa with girls. 

In tarsa of dalsgatioa of classroon activitias, Mulawka agala 
found two pattaras. That is, taachars did aot diffarsatiata batwaan 
tha saxas la tha s«x rola oriantatioa of tha work or play activitias 
that w«r« assignad. When assigning housakaapiag chorss, howav«r, tha 
tsachars dalagatad far more mascxilina staraotypad chores to boys than 
ferdnine stereotyped chores to girls. 

Recent studies by Carol S. Dweck at tha Uaiversity of Illinois 
have taken interaction analysis one step further and have cooe up with 
soma very Intriguing sex differences. In one study, Dweck observed 
teachers' feedback to boys and girls In the classroom to see If there 
were differences not only in frequency of interactions, but In the 
nature of the feedback boys and girls receive. ^"^ Every instance of 
evaluative feedback rroo teachers to students in five classrootcs was 
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codsd tnd «n«l7S«d In reUtion to sax of child, Svaluatloiu vt% eodtd 
at poaltiva or MgAtlw «ad as eootlngent or aonooaeiagent. Coatingant 
faodbaek v&j th«n eattgorlsftd according eo eho class of bahavlbr 
(coadvet or work-ralatad) upon which ie nas eoatlngoae. Vork-ralatad 
fsadback was also codad as balng cootingane upon Intallactual aspacts 
of tha task (l.s.» coapatanca or corractnass) or aoaiatallactual 
aspacts (a.g., naatnass, ins trtaction- following, spaaking claarly). 
In addition, taachars' axpllclt attributions for childrsn*s suceassas 
and failuras wars recorded. ' 

Tha results showed that alaost allj^f tha oagativa evaluation of 
girls' parforasnca had to do with tha incorrectness of thair answers 
or tha intallectua- inadequacies of their work. In contrast, forty- 
fiva percent of the criticism directed at boys' work had nothing to 
do with its intellectual quality. In addition, teachers attributed 
boys.* failures to lack of tootivation significantly nore than girls' 
failures. Thus, both tha contingencies of feedback and the explicit 
attributions oade by the teachers rendered negative evaluation a»re 
indicative of lack of ability for girls than for boys. 

Dweck argued that th« ''unaablguoxis" failure feedback which glr^s 
are a»re likely to receive may lead to attributions to lack of 
ability, and subsequently Interfere with their academic achievement. 
On the other hand, the "Indiscriminate use of negative evaluation for 
boys oay make it aoiblguous and somewhat Invalid as an ass ess sent of 
their intellectual performance''. Thus, the boy aaay be more likely 
than the girl to maintain his belief in his ability, despite the overall 
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a«x diff»t«ttet la the amae of ottgaelvQ •valuAtioa r«e«lv«d« 

A saeend study by Oimek daslsMd to dotttcidA* the raUtion- 
fhlp b«tM«n 6«aeb«r«* £aodb«ek «ad ehildran's attzibutloos about 
chair abllity.^^^ lha study axparlaa&eally maipuUtad tba diffaraat 
eoacingaaeias of uock-raUtad erltleistt found for boys and girls in 
tha classrooB and avaluatad tba affacts upon attributions. 
Spacifieally, ehildran parformd a task and racaivad failura faadbaek 
that was aiehar addrassad axclusively eo eha eorraetnass of chair 
ansvars or was addrassad sooacixass co eorraetnass and sooaciaas to 
nonintallaccual aspaets of parforaaaca lika naatnass. All ehildran 
parforasd a saeond cask ac whieh chay failad on cha inicial crials 
and raeaivad standardlsad failura faadbaek from cha saoa axpariaanctr . 

Tha rasulcs elaarly daaonstracad chat regardlass of sax, ehildran 
who raeaiva failura faadbaek chat is aolucion-specifie ara far oota 
likaly to vlaw aubsaquanc faadbaek from cha aaott agant as tndicactva 
of ability ara ehildran who raeaiva faadbaek chat is ofcea 
solucion-irralavaat. Thus, tha pactams of faadbaek chac hava baan 
obsarvad in cha elassroom to distinguish teachar-boy fron caachar-girl 
intaraccions can hava a direet causal a f fact on ehildran 's intarpra- 
cacion of nagaciva avaluation. 

Takaa togachar, tha two studias by Dwack demonstrate that the 
pattern of evaluative feedback given to boys and girls In the class- 
room can result directly in girl's greater tendency to view failure 
feedback as indicative of their level of ability. Moreover, the 
observed sex differences in teacher-pupil interaction patterns oay be 
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having a euoBaative a f face, proootiag differ ant. paetarna of gaoaralKa* 
tion to naw situations . That ii, girls attributions of failure to 
lack of ability aay discouraga continuad "tasting" of tha anvironaant, 
uhUa boys' attributions .of failura to tha taachar or otbar agant 
My aneotsaga tastiag of tha anvironsttnt «ifaan tha agant changes. "It 
is far lass threatening to conclude sooathing aagativa about a aav 
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agent than it is to confirm sooathing oagativa about one's abilities." 
In fact» tha possibility that sex differences in attributions can lead 
to differential transfer of failure effects to aev situations was 

tested and eonflrafid in a fieH study and its laboratory analogue 

,«,.v 356 
(Dwaek, Goetz, & Strauss, 1976). 

Finally, a few studies have acteopted to datertoine if there are 
not only sex differences In teacher-pupil interactions insofar as the 
students are concerned, but in tarns of sale versus fenale teachers as 
wall. These data have shown that sex of teacher is relatively 
unimportant, that there are very few differences between sale and 
fenmla teachers in their behavioral interaction patterns with boys 
and girls (e.g.. Griffin, 1972; Stasz, Weinberg, & McDonald, 1973; 
Slkes, 1971).^^^ A recent study by Mary B, Harris experimentally 

studied the effect of a teacher's sex, teaching style, and departaent 
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on college students evaluations. Harris' results suggested that 
Che masculinity or femininity of a teacher's style of teaching and 
his or her departamnt aaty have greater effects on how he or she is 
perceived than his or her actual gender. 
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2. , Parental Influancas 

In genaral, parants axart a eramandous Influanca on tha occupational 
potential of their offspring. This influence cooes In nunaroua foroui, 
is both direct and indirect, conscious and nonconcious, subtle and 
blatant, intentional and unintentional. While it is acknowledged that 
there is probably sooie hereditary component to parental influence, this 
review is concerned only with those aspacts of parenul influence which 
are potentially nodifiable* 
,/ 

This section reviews the evidence on the oost prominent variables 
related to parental influence* These include (a) parental attitudes, 
expectations and sex-role socialization practices, (b) oiatemal employ- 
meat, (c) socioacotiomic «Utusr*«<l (d) chaVacUrist^^^ theyfamlly * 
background and parant-child relattonihlpa . ^ J_ " 

a. Parental Attitudes, Expectations, and Sex-role Socialization 
Practices 

Evidence Indicates that parents begin socializing girls and boys 

differently alnost immediately after birth, and continue doing so 

throughout their children's development* For example, one study 

found that vlthin 24 hours of birth, parents rated daughters as 

'ilgnlflcantly softer, finer featured, littler and more inattentive" 

than sons even though there was no difference In size or weight 
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between the mala and female Infants. This study also revealed 
that fathers tend to engage in more sex- typing of their young Infants 
than rsotheri. In another study, undergraduates looked at slides of 
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a wttek-*old infant nanad Sandy* When chay wara told Sandy vaa a girl 

360 

thay staraotypad tba infant as **littlar*% ^^vaakar'^ or **cuddliar'^ 

f 

A racant atudy by Condry and Condry (1976) found similar pat tarns, 

and also ravaalad sooa intarasting intaractions batvaan sax, axparianca 
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with young ebildran, and sax^rola ataraotypaa* A group of undar* 
graduatas watehad a vidaotapa of an androgynous (sax aobiguous) nina 
cBonth old infant raaeting to prasantationa of four diffarant toys* 
Half of tha subjacts ware told that tha baby was famala, and half 
wara told that tha baby was mala* Subjacts wara askad to rata tha 
baby for intensity of tha three emotions of pleasure » anger, and fear 
on a semantic differential scale « 

The results showed that when the child was labelled as a boy, he 
was perceived as showing more pleasure and less fear than when he was 
labelled as a girl* For males, previous experience with young children 
was associated with the tendency to attribute higher intensities of 
emotions to tha mala than to the female infant* The opposite was true 
for females* That is, female subjects high in experience with young 
children rated the female child higher in emotional intensity than the 
male child, and female subjects low in experience rated the male child 
higher • 

The latter finding is consistent with the hypothesis that adults' 
reactions are not purely a function of sex role stereotypes, but are 
also influenced by the adult's sex and experience with children* 
Meyer and Sobleszek (1972) found evidence that both male and female 
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adules aterlbues nota eharaeearlselcs, «sp«clally posldGO^ or aftueral 
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ones, to childcan Who w»ra UbalUd as thair own sax* 

Studlas by Fagot found avldanea of staraotyplns of toddIar*s 
bahavlor aaong both par«nts (1974)^^^ and nonparants (1973).^^^ 
Malas war a found to ba nora Ilkaly to staraotypa than faoutXaa, 
fathars had mora sax-typad rasponsas than ooth^rs, and both parants 
rMCirlctttd boys' 8«3c-roIe behaviors sort Chan girls!* 

A study by Tuddanhaait Brooks ^ and Mllkovleh (1974) reported 

evidence of stereotyping In a very large sample of 3,000 mothers of 
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children aged nine through eleven « These mothers rated their 
children accordii^ to traditional se:c-role stereotypes on forty**three . 
out of 100 behaviors and teoqperamental characteristics* Inasmuch as 
the laothers were asked to describe their own children, however, it is 
not clear whether their responses reflected relatively accurate 
descriptions of their children's sex* typed behaviors and charactaristics 
(which they also may have contributed to) or whether the mothers were 
filtering their perceptions about their children's character latics and 
behaviors through their own sex^^role stereotypes. 

Studies using a hypothetical child as the stimulus appear to be 

less confounded. For example, Rothbart and Maccoby (1966) had 130 

parents of preschool chili^ren rate a tape of a child on various 
366 

dimensions • Half of the parents were told to imagine that the 
tape was of their son> and half that the tape was their daughter. 
They found that toothers were more permissive and attentive to the 
child vhen they imagined it was their son, and fathers were more 
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parnissivft and att«ativ« «h«n they Ifflagiaad tt was thatr daughtar. 

In another study, Atkinson and Endslay (1976) had parents respond 

367 

to 14 hypothetical situations involving their child. Half of the 
situations were prejudged to Illustrate feoinine behaviors and the 
other half masculine behaviors. They found that parents do respond j 
to their child's behavior in accordance with sex-role stereotypes. ( 
An additional finding was that both parents encourage and nore highly 
value the behaviors exeoplifylng their own sex for both their sons 
and daughters. 

In addition to sex-stereotyping, there Is evidence that parents 
exhibit different behavioral Interactions with, their infant sons and 
daughters. For example, Lewis (1972) showed that froa the very first 
contact, parents are nore likely to caress and speak softly to their 
girl babies, and throw their baby boys In the air taore often. While 
the evidence Is ^tlll equivocal, several studies stsggest that parents 

tend to have oore frequent verbaL Interactions with their daughters 

369 

than their sons. 

In their comprehensive review of the literature on sex differences, 

Maccoby and Jacklln (1974) cited a great deal of evidence that parents 

encourage sex-typed interests and discourage sex -inappropriate behaviors 
370 

and activities. One i'nportant way in which parents do this Is by 

providing their children with sex-typed toys. An early study by 

Rabban (1950) documented extreme sex-typing in adults' attitudes about 

371 

children's toys. A recent study by Rheingold and Cook (1975) 

372 

examined the toy contents of children's rooms. They found that 
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boys* roens cooealna d aoga an d a grMtt^ ^Itty o£ toys thsa girls' 
rooms. Mor^o^^rT'ths toys^^ both ssxss wars still highly s«dc«typ«d. 
la gsncral, the boys' toys vsprsssntsd actlvitlss and Intarasts 
outside of ths h«ae (s«g.> oiore v«hlclss» sclsncs natorlals, sports 
•qulpmeat) vfalls girls' toys rsprsssntad activities and Intarasts la 
the hone (e«g«, baby dolls, objects for doll care). 

How aware art ehlldran o€ thalr paraoCs tax^typad aetltudas and 

axpactatlons? An early pttidy by Fault and Smith (19S6) suggests 

that children aged four through nine were quite perceptive about their 

373 

parents* sex*role stereotyping* The children were shown pairs of 
pictures of saoe^sexed children* In one picttore the child was engaged 
in a cultxxrally sex -•appropriate activity and in the other the child 
was engaged in a culturally sex* inappropriate activity* Both boys and 
girls chose sex^appropriate acitivites and perceived that their parents 

preferred sex-^appropriate activities for them* , 

and Feldxaan 

A recent paper by Feldinanj|(1976) was concerned, in part, with 

children's perceptions about their parents behavioral interactions 
374 

with thea« The research was conducted with 435 sibling pairs of 
junior high age students. The design allowed for the comparison of 
differential treatment within the fandly by sex after controlling for 
the Influences of school and envlronoient of the home and family. 

The researchers found a number of significant differences between 
the parenting of girls and boyS) as perceived by the children* Girls 
tnore often perceived their mother to be warm and democratic and 
reported that their mother spent more time talking t^th them than did 
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boys. Both boys and girls Hit that thstr notbftrs £svor<«d th« girls 
ovtr tbs boys. Tha girls also poresivad tha Caehar as baiag oora 
authoritarian and puaishiag than did boys. Tha boys paresivsd chair 
anthars as having Highar school aspirations for thasi than thay had 
for thaasalvas« and this was trua avan for the high achiaving boys 
in tha sanpla. 

A ratrospacttva study by Calia Haiaa (1974) axaolsad tha pareaivad 

childhood socialization axpariancas» and tha attltudas and bahavior of 

375 

adult wooan. Spance-Eelmreich's "Attituda Toward Vonan Scala" was 
adniaiscarad to 63 natura wotaan coanmity collaga studants, as wall as 
to thair acquaintances. All of tha caspondants wara aithar prasantly 
previously marriad. A larga majority of tha wonan in both groups 
reported stereotyped childhood socUliaation axpariences relating to 
career aspirations, education, recreational literature, and rooantic 
anticipation of narriage. Haas found that those woman who recalled 
wide social experiencas and a lack of stereotyped reinforcement, made 
wider educational choices, and reflected B»re liberal attitudes and 
behavior In their adult lives. Inasmuch as the study is essentially 
correlational, no causal connections should ba Inferred from these 
results. 

Children are not only aware of their parents sex-role stereo/yping] 
but they also behave In accordance with their parents' sex-typed ^ 
expectations. A number of studies demonstrate that by the age of 
three, children are already exhibiting sex- typed preferences and 
behaviors (Mussen, 1969; Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974; Garrett, Cherry, 
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Xaha, and DUpold, 1977) • Most of elMsa studitts hav« b««n b«^«d 

oa coaparlsons o£ boys aad girls vttrb«l toy eholc«s And soma aceual 

pUy behaviors. At thaso aarly ages, tha pattam saaos to ba mora 

eooslstant tcz l»wy8 than for gtrls (e.g., 8rowa^ 1957; DalucU, 1963; 

377 

^Minuchin, 1965). Also, sax-typing of childran*8 bahavlors saaos 

a 

to Ineraasa with aga through tha alaoantary school yaars (a.g., 
DaLucU, 1963; Hartup, Moora & Sagar, 1963; Hartup and Zook, 1960).^^^ 

* 

A racant itudy by J. a. Dlapold (1977) axpltcitly axaminad tha 
a f facts of parantal axpae tat Ions for childran's sax-typad play 
behavior on their childran's verbal sex-role stereotypes of toys, 
and their actual sex-typed play behavior with these toys.^^^ The 
sample consisted of 26 female and 26 male three, four, and five year 
old children. The children were asked to Indicate who they thought 
would like to play with each of 12 toys representing four traditionally 
masculine toys, four traditionally feminine toys, and four neutral 
toys: - » gitl,-*a'bdy, or both. Over a four" toon th period, the children 
were also given the opportunity to play with the toys, and their 
behavior was observed. Parents filled out questionnaires indicating 
their expectations about how ouch time their child would play with each 
of the 12 toys, and also a measure of their own sex-typed personality 
traits (Bern Sex Role Inventory) . 

Analyses of the children's actual play behavior Indicated that 
boys played longest with the masculine toys, next with neutral toys, 
and the shortest time with feminine toys. Girls, however, played 
longer with neutral toys than with either nasculine or feminine toys, 
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«nd about «qually long with eht Utft two. Chlldr«o of both tms did 
vtrbally scaraotypo tha groups of toys in, tha sam aannar as tha adults. 
Howavar, tha ehlldraa raaehad lass eonsansual agroa'aant about tha 
individual toys than tha adults » and vara ouch lass varbally staraotypad 

about tha toys thaa tha adults. Tha boys aad girls wara aqually" 

staraotypad. 

As a group, tha ehildratt's varbal toy staraotypas and thalr actual 
play bahavlor wara highly conslstant (78% oateh). Parants axpaetad 
thalr chlldran to play with tha 8»x-approprlata toys» and thara wara no 
dl£far«nca« in axpactatlons batwaan fathars and nothars or batwaan 
parents of sons and parents of daughters. 

Farents expectations of their children's play behavior were 
accurate In soma cases but not in others. Parents of sons wara 
accurate in their predictions for the majority of oasculine toys, but 
not for the fe<slnlne or neutral toys. That Is* boys did spend toost 
of their \lnie playing with saasculine toys and little time playing with 
fefldnlne Aoys. Mothers of daughters were also accurate in their 
predlctl^s of their daughters play behavior with fetninlne toys. 
Overall, parents tended to be Inaccxarate in their predictions about 
individual toys within a group, suggesting that parents oay be buying 
toys that their children would not choose to play with if they had the 
choice . 

A few studies have focussed on parents attitudes wlch regard to 
vocational education, and the effects of these attitudes on their off- 
spring. For exaaple, a Ph.D. dissertation by Harvey Rothenberg (1972) 
examined the attitudes toward vocational education of high school 
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studttuts, thttir parents, teachers, and buslnessmsn la the coanunlty. 
Rothenberg found ao significant relationships between parents' 
attitudes toward vocational education and their children's attitudes 
towards vocational education. Another Ph.D. dissertation conducted 
the sattt year by Adolphus Holder (1972) also looked at parents and 
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Students attitudes towards vocational education. While there was 
again no ^ overall relationship between parents' and students' attitudes » 
significant differences were found in the attitudes of sttidents 
according to their parents' occupations, incomes, educational levels, 
and experiences with vocational education. 

A case study by William Churchill investigated the influanca of 

parents on* the development of vocational attitudes and values ainong 

382 

adolescent males (1969). The cases consisted of six white male 
adolescents from mlddle^class suburban £amllles* Extensive Interviews 
were conducted with the subjects and their parents , andrseveral 
questionnaires vere also administered. 

The results indicated chat for these families » the male adolescents* 

vocational attitudes and values "were derived from a complex of tnter- 

383 

actions within the family unit"* Further, it was shown that the 
type and kind of parental identification seems to have an effect on 
the development of vocational attitudes and values. A second Important 
influencer on the developtnent of attitudes and value, was the pattern 
of familial coomunication. Those adolescents who raore clearly 
identified with one parent and who lived in an environment of good 
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coBsounicatlon with the parents seenad to be less affected by persons 
external to their nuclear faodly when compared to those for whom 
these conditions did not hold. 

« 

The Impact of parental occupational and educational expectations 
on their offspring has not been widely studied. The few studies which 
have been conducted suggest that a great deal more research is needed 
in this area. In one study, Schemmel (1969) explored the relationship 
between parental occupational aspirations/expectations and academic 
achievement of second grade children. The findings suggested that 
parents' occupational expectations, and not occupational aspirations, 
are highly associated with childred's fcademlc performance. In 
another study, Williams (1972) found that parents' expectations that 

their child attend college explained nearly 357. of the variance in 

385 ' 
student col^ge plans. Teachers and peers' expectations explained 

less than 6Z and 2Z of the variance, respectively. Finally, a study 

by Smith et. al.-(1963) found that girls felt less free to choose an 

occupation against their parents' wishes than did boys.^^^ Also in 

the same study, children from Japan and the Philippines felt they 

possessed less freedom to go against their families' occupational 

expectations than did their American counterparts. 
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b. Maternal Soploynaat 

Of all the pareatal factors that affect girls * occupational 
potential, aether's employoeat status has received the greatest 
attentiaa. Research on maternal ex^ployment effects has found con- 
siderable evidence that daughters of working ob there hold a»re 
favorable attitudes toward work than do daughters of non-working 
Bttthers (e.g., Peterson, 1958; Alnquiat and Angrest, 1970, 1971; 
Angrest, 1972; Hoffaian, 1963; Stolz, 1960; Wallston, 1973).^^^ 

As pointed out by Macke and Morgan (1974), however, ouch of this 

research has been based on white college samples, and therefore is 

388 

not necessarily generalizable to other populations. They noted 
that working mothers who have daughters who are able to enter (often 
selective) colleges and universities probably represent those nothers 
who have been highly successful (at least from their daughters' view- 
points) in combining their work and family roles. Such select popu- 
lations probably have a higher proportion of working nothers who are • 
also positive role models than would be representative of the general 
population of working mothers. 

Work by Grace Baruch (1972) suggests that a daughter's acceptance 

of her mother's role as a possibility for herself depends on how 

389 

satisfied she feels her mother is with that role, 

•'Because of the crucial process of Identification, tt is the 
maternal model's attitudes, experiences, and problems with 
respect to vork that are viewed as the major determinants of 

whether a woman will associate negative covasequences with a 

390 

career commicment," 
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In a sanpXft o£ 86 eoIUg* £«naUs , . Barueh found that aatamal 
•mpIoTtaint alona was not significantly talatad to tha stxidents' 
attitudas towards a dual role pattern for woosn. Instead, their 
attitudes depended on whether they perceived their mothers as endorsing 
a dual role pattern, and on how successfully their nother had integrated 
her dual role* "Thus, if a subject's mother had worked but had also 
experienced negs.'.ve personal consequences because of her career, the 

subject evaluated women's competence highly but was un&vocable to 

391 

the dual cole pattern.*' 

Mother's satisfaction with career and life has also been found to 

be a mediating variable in determining daughter's career aspirat Idas . 

Frieze, Parsons and Ruble (1972) hypothesized that if a B»ther is 

perceived as satisfied with the primary role of homemaker, then the 

daughter will have a lower level of aspiration for herself. than if 

392 

the mother is seen as unsatisfied with the role of hommaker. 
Likewise, a daughter who perceives that her employed mother is satUfled 
was predicted to have higher career aspirations than a daughter who 
perceives that her employed mother Is dissatisfied. 

As predicted. Frieze et al. found that mothers with careers aad 
mothers who were dissatisfied with their (hoaam»ker) lives tended to 
have college-aged daughters with high career aspirations. Also as 
predicted, women with satisfied mothers whf> did not work tended to 
have especially low aspirations. Contrary to prediction, however, 
dissatisfaction in mothers who worked was also related to hi^h levels 
of aspiration in this sample of college won»n. The researchers offered 
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thtt •xplanatloQ that aany o£ these dissatisfied aothets were probably 
underemployed college-educated wonen who encouraged their daughters 
to aspire to the careers they thenselves were prevented £rom entering. 

Baruch (1972) as well as others have found support that maternal 
eoploynent is associated with higher estloations of £eule oospetence* 
For vcanple, Vogel and associates (1970) compared the responses of 

73 undergraduates whose nothers were employed to 47 undergraduates 

393 

whose mothers were homemakers. They found that the presence of 
an employed mother led offspring of both sexes to perceive les9 f 
a distinction between the two sex roles. For each sex, maternal 
enaployment upgraded the perceptions of subject's own sex with respect 
to those characteristics seen as socially desirable for the opposite 
s«ix. This led to the inclusion of many competency-related attributes 
in female's perceptions of the typical adult fenale. 

One or the few studies to examine the effects of maternal 
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employnent on younger females was conducted by Joy Query (1975). 
Query studied the impact of maternal eoiploynent on the academic 
achievement of adolescent girls. Based on a sample of 225 white ninth 
grade students, Query found no statistically significant differences 
in the academic performance (as measured by the Iowa tests) of those 
children ^Aio had mothers who were or were not employed. 

However, when Qu'-ry isolated the type of maternal employment and 
the education of the mother, significant differences etnergad, and these 
differences were much mors significant for the ^ir^s than for the boys. 
That is, those girls whose mothers were enrtployed in a profassional 
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oceupAtion («*g.» taaehing, aurtlag), and these girls wboss toothers 
had e college edueation scored significantly higher on the Iowa 
tests than those whose aothers were enployed in non-pro £essional 
occupations, or did not have a college education. In fact, the 
daughters of aothers who were college graduates had the highest 
scores in the saople, while this was not a significant variable for 
the sons of college-educated nothers. These findings led Query to 
the conclusion that "whereas the educational and occupational level 
of the nothec say have sons positive bearing opon her adolescent 
son's aeadeoic performance* .her level of education and occupation 

either taken together or separately are critically ioportant for 

395 

her adolescent daughter". 

At least two studies have found that daughters o£ etaployed 

mothers are oore likely to aspire to traditionally oascullne occupa«* 

tlcns than daughters o€ nonworklng ax>thers (Douvan, 1963; Tangrl, 
396 

1972) e For example » In a sample o£ 200 senior college voraen^ 
Sandra S» TangrlT (1972) found evidence of role modeling of more 
educated working mothers among those women who had noa«>sextyplcal 
occupational choices (Role Innovators)* 

Various e;cplanatlons have been sxxggested to account for the 

Influence of maternal employment on daughters occupational potential « 

Peterson (1958) suggested that It Is little more than ti^e result of 

397 

direct learning from maternal values and example* Maccoby (1966) 

attributed It to higher Intc^lllgence resulting from greater freedom 

398 

•'to wander and explore"* Douvan (1963) suggested that It Is the 
result of parental encouraget^nt of greater autouomy and Independence, 
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Finally, D«PrM (1962) polntad tC^hlgh«r achisvensnt aiottvatioo as an 
intatvanlag varUble.^^^ Tangrl (19t5) noted that In order for the 
ehlldbearlng practices associated with higher achleveoent activation 
to take full effect, however, chey oust ba accoopaaled by a parental 

attitude that achievement outside the home Is "a relevant and 

401 

enjoyable activity for women". Consistent with Query's finding 
of higher acadamlc achievement in daughter's of college-educated 

women, Tangrl notes that such attitudes tend to be more prevalent 

402 

among more educated parents. 

Jeanne Marecek (1976) reported a lopgltudlnal study, "Predictors 
of Women's Career Attainnent", in which she) attempted to tie together 



a number of the above variables. The data was collected between 

1966 and 1974 on a select sanfile of "unusually talented, motivated 
404 

and advantaged" young women. For these women, lack of financial 
resources, education or innate abilities was relatively rare, and 
therefore none of these could be considered significant deterrents to 
occupational attainment. Rather, Marecek was concerned with the 
prevalence and impact of learned attitudes and beliefs about women, 
work, and female rol s. Specifically, three factors were considered 
in relation to career decision-making and the implementation of a 
chosen career: matenaal employraent, sex-role ideology, and occupational 
values. 

Three questionnaires were administered to a sample of 220 women 
in their senior year of high school, senior year of college, and again 
either o, 13 or 30 nonchs actar graduation from college. lafornation 
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was gathered with regard to the subject's sax-rola Ideology > value 
systems regarding work> current statxAS and aspirations regarding 
educational attalmaenty work, oarrlage and chlldbearlng^ In 
addition » Inforsiatlon was gathered with regard to fiaolly background 
and demographic characteristics » retrospective perceptions of the 
BKDtherU role and role satis faction^ and of parental aspirations for 
the subject's education and adult role. 

The results revealed a nuober of significant effects associated 
with maternal employment • About 30% of the mothers had held paid 
Jobs ditring their daughter's adolescence. Host of the mothers 
were college graduates , and there were no differences in the 
educational levels of those mothers who were and were not employed* 
Thusy the differences could not be attributed to differences in 
mothers' educational backgrounds alone* 

Daughters of working mothers » when compared with daughters of 

nonworking mothers, were more likely to C*^) graduate in the Honors 

program (an intensive > Independent course of study); (b) have chosen 

a career by the time they graduated; (c) have made plans for graduate 

school; (d) expect to postpone marriage and childbearing longer; 

(e) have entered graduate school; and (f) regard self-*fulfilloent as 

an Important value* '*In summary > daughters of employed mothers seem 

to have achieved at higher levels and to be more committed to a future 

405 

career than daughters of unemployed mothers*" 

Marecek attempted to determine why daughters of employed aothers 
show this pattern of higher aspirations and achievement by comparing 
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thft two groups o£ dAughtors* rfttrospftctlva Inprssslons o£ thftlr 
noehArs' rolas and aspirations. She £bund that daughttrs of snploysd 
nothars reportad that thair nothars conform^ lass to the traditional 
famala rola. Howavar, daughtars' raports of thalr nothars' dagraa 
of control ovar fanlly financial decisions and aothars' satisfaction 
with faally and household responsibilities did not differ according 
to whether or not their mother was eaployed. Furtheroora, daughters 
of enployed and unaaployed toothers reported that their qbo there held 
similar attitudes about the appropriateness of enploynent for narried 
women. While both employed and unemployed mothers hoped their daughters 
would hold full- tins jobs, employed mothers were nore likely to hope 



their daughters would have professional careers. 

Because of the many similarities found between daughters* per- 
ceptions of employed and unemployed mothers, Marecek rejected a simple 
role-learning or identification explanation. She also rejected an 
explanation which simply focusses on maternal aspirations for her 
daughter. Marecek 's conclusion was that while maternal employment 
clearly is an impetus to women's occupational aspirations and achieve- 



ment, it is not yet possible to determine why this Is the case. 

A recent study by Anne Macke and WUlliam Morgan (1974) further 
complicates the picture with a much more representative sample of 
women. These researchers noted that in addition to being positive 
role models, working mothers can also represent negative role models 
by exhibiting unhappiness and/or inadequacy in performing the dual 
role. Moreover, both working and nonworking taoChers nay influence 
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thttlr daugbears tMgatlwly by mans of /eradltiotul? "aora-s«etlttg'*. 
Sp«cl£leallyt eh« casaarchsrs ware intarastad In datartnialng it and 
to what axtant tha datarnixMnea of work oriaatatlon. Including rola 
nodallog and norm-aaetizxg, dlffar baewaan blacks and whltaa* 

Tba saaapXa coaaiatad of 1,067 blgh sebool a«nlor wonaa and a 
wftlgbtad saopU of 258 motbars. Forty-two par cant of tha glxla in 
tha study w«ra black. 

Tha rasults indlcatad that the black woman had a significantly 
higher work orientation than the white woman, '^probably reflecting 
different faodly experiences and different percep^ons of the nother's 
role rather than different career aspiratlons".^^^ The blacks' modal 
choice was to work all the tioa, whereas whites planned to work after 
their children had entered grade school. 

A regression analysis revealed that, contrary to other studies, 
haying a_currently employed n»ther significantly "lowered a black 
daughter's work orientation. No such effect was found for whites. 
When Macke and Morgan decomposed this negative maternal enqvloynienc 
effect, they discovered that both the role-modeling and the norm-setting 
explanations were applicable. For example, black working toothers were 
only found to have negative effects if they held blue-collar (i.e., 
low status) jobs, and usually these women were employed in the very 
undesirable (in the view of young black women) occupation of "cleaning 
lady". In addition, black working mothers had negative effects only 
if they worked part-time or did not work when their daughters were 
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youag. According ee HaclM and Hosgaa, boeh oi c«tttgori«t 
repres«aeed working ooehftrs who wart nost likely eo transmie th» 
norm that work is a secondary role for woioen* 



Taken together » these studies lead to the cone lus ion that there 
is no unconditional or uoidirectlonel positive or negative effect of 
oatemal enploynent on daughters* work orientations. Rather, both 
the significance and the direction of the aiatemal eo^loynent effect 
is nedlated by other characteristics of the nother. Other things 
b«iag equals the affftcta are likaly to be poslelva whan tha flBOthar_" 
is ralaeivaly satis £iad with bar caraatt confiprtabla and eoopatant In 
har dual rola» and vhan sha traasoits positiva noiTQativa oassagas 
about the dual rola* 

Qm Socioacoaomic Status 

A graat daal of avidanca points to socioaconofaie (SES) diffaraaces 

in aspacts o£ tha occupational potential of young woccane Not only are 

there SES differences In occupatlooal choice, but there are also 

differences in the reasons students give for desiring to enter various 

occupations (e.g., Glnzberg, 1951; Holliogshead, 1949; Scoelser, 
408 

1963), in their educational aspirations (Bcrdua, 1960; Sewell, 
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Bailee, and Straus, 1957), and In their choice of school curricula 

410 

(Warner, Havlghurst, and Loeb, 1944). 

Clark (1967) examined the occupational preferences of lower and 

411~ 

middle class girls and boys in the third through sixth grade. He 
found a significant SES by sex interaction. That is, while Wddle- 
class boys expressed a greater preference tor professional occupations 
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than^owtr eUss boys, it was the lowsr-eUss girls who sxprssssd s 
grsstsr pra£sr«nc« for white-collar and professional occupations 
ccnpared to the isiddla -class girls. More earsful sxamixution of ths 
responses, however, revealsd that the fundao^ntal difference between 
the lowsr-class and oiddla-class girls was that the lower-class girls 
did not perceive of "housewife" as a separate occupation, whereas this 
was the third-ranking "occupation" chosen by the middle-class girls. 
The oajority of girls in both classes wanted to becooi either teachers 
or nurses, both of which are considered "professional" occupations. 

Creason and Schilson (1970) studied the occupational choices of 
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sixth-grade children. They found that the majority of students 
selected occupations at levels that were higher than their fathers* 
occupational levels. Unfortunately, sex differences were not discussed. 

Stephenson (1953) examined the occupational aspirations and plans 

of ninth graders in relation to the socioeconomic status of their 

413 

father's- occupation. The results- demonstrated a marked difference 
between occupational aspirations and plans, the latter more nearly 
approximating the fathers* occupational levels. Thus, while all 
students tended to concentrate their aspirations in the professional 
category* the students in the lower socioeconomic levels low^ed their 
sights when describing their occupational plans . 

Shirley Perinchief (1975) investigated the influence of socio- 
economic level and parents* aspirations on adolescent girls' occupa- 

414 

tion^il aspirations. The results indicated that girls from the 
lower sccioeconomic level had more sexf-stereo typed occupational 
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aspirations than mlddla- or uppar -class girls. ParlAehia£ also found 
highly significant positiva eorralations batwaan tha adolascant girl's 
aspirations and har parcaption of har aothar*s aspirations for har 
(J?*.39> a> well as hac fathar's aspirations for har (r-.42). 

Two additional studios foeussad on tha ralationshlp bacwaan 
socioaconooic status and tha oeciqpational aspirations of vooan high 
school saniors. Picoul and Curry (1973) studiad tha ia^act of savaral 
structural (socioaconooic laval, ragion, and vfzm), intarparsonal , 
(paranCal ancouragaoant to actand collage), and behavioral (aeadaaaic 

parforoanca) variablas on fanala adolascants' occupational choices. 

/ 

Thay found that both residanca and socioeconofflic status wara ralated 
to the girls occupational choices « That is, urbat^ and upper socio* 
econooiic statue females manifested higher status occupational choices 
than females ficom rural and lower socioeconomic status categories « 

Plcotf and Curry also found significant positive relationships 
between parental encouragement to attend college » academic performance! 
and occupational choice « These findings suggested **that the occupa* 
tional choice process of females is related to personal estimates of 

416 

self •competency and achleveiMnt within the educational institutioa**. 

^icLaughlla> Hunt^ and Montgomery (1975) examined the lapact of 

SES on the career aspirations and attitudes of women high school 
417 

seniors* The data came from a nationwide survey conducted in 1974 
(N«1036)* 
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The findings- Indleatftd that SES affects the occupational/ 
edxicational aspirations of women in a slsiilar loanner as It does 
mens!. With regard to education, women from high and middle sociO' 
econociie levels were more inclined to attend four«year colleges, 
whereas those In the lower level favored eofflmmity colleges and 
technical schools. When considering occupational goals, women with 
high SES emphasized selecting a career that would allow them to 
achieve personal goals and skills, whereas women with a low SES 
stressed security. 

While traditional (sex->stereotyped) careers were still prominent 
at all SES levels, it was the women at the low SES levels who were 
the most likely to select them» The researchers concluded that, despite 
women's aew opportunities for employment, "their perceptions, values, 
and goals have followed long-prevailing patterns of differences based 
on socioeconomic mil leu". 

A PheDe dissertation by Donald Bechtold (1969) revealed sooe 

Incereaclng relationships between female high school seniors' occupa*- 

419 

tional choices and fathers' occupations « Specifically, Bechtold 
found a tendency for girls choosing occupations in the General Culture > 
Science » and the Arts and Entertainment fields to have fathers who were 
employed in these fields > and who had higher level occupations, earn 
more money> and who were more educated wlien compared with girls who 
choose occupations in the Service and Organisation Fields. The girls 
in the former categories were also likely to expect to postpone 
marriage longer ♦ These relationships did not hold for the hoys in 
this study. 
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A conslderabld amount of evldeace attasCs to a sax by SES intar- 

actxoa in aducational aaplrationa and attalnaant. That is, vhila 

high SES wotnan ara a^nost as apt to asplra to and attand coUaga as 

ace men of siiailar SES, wones at lower SES levels are considerably 

less likely to aspira to and attend college than are men at 

420 

comparable SES levels (Cross, 1972). For exaople, Patricia Cross 

found that while 40% of the high>ability (top quarter) females frcta 

the lowest socioecononic quartile failed to enter college, only 25% 

421 

of theii tjale counterparts did so. ' Hilton and Berglund (19''1) 
al«o found that high-ability boys of low parental socioeconomic itatxis 

were caova likely than girls of similar ability and scatus to enter 

422 

college. Cross concluded that "the largest reservoir of academically 
superior women who are not now attending college consists of women from 
the lower ^socioeconomic levels". 



Research evidence suggests that these differe'^ies in educational 

aspirations and attainment re flectrdlffe^rcnttal stress by parents of 

lower socioeconomic st-atus on t&e ioqportance o£ 'education for their 

^ons and daughters • For example, sociologist Mirr a Kotnarovsky (1962) 

found that blue-collar workers and their wives valued college education 

for their sons but ^'iewad it as a ^'dispensable Luxury" for their 
424 

daughter 3. In another study, Froomkin (1970) found that college- 
educated mothers had equivalent educational aspirations for their 

sons and daughters whili iesser-educawed mothers had hi^sher educational 

425 

aspirations for their sons chan for their daughters ♦ ( ross (1972) 

suggested that these differences reflect the general tendency for 

42 o 

greater fex role stereotyping anotg t:h« lower social classes. 
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AaoehAt teAson why parencs of lower socloftconomlc status nay be 

more lilMly to stress educatioa for thalr sons than for their daughters 

is that they simply have less financial resources to expend on their 

children's education. Consistent with this explanation is the finding 

by Baird (1973) that at all levels of undergraduate academic achieve- 

oent, financial difficulties were cited by oaore wonen than leen as a 

427 

reason for not iamdiately entering graduate school. Findings by 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965), however, suggest that lack of money is 
as atuch o£ an obstacle for lowar class mn as for lower c] iss voinen* 
Their results suggested that Is Is the aiiddle^class woman who is more 
likely than the adddle-dass man to let lack of money prevent her from 
pursuing additional education « 

Social class differences in socialization practices Is still a 

third factor th^t may contribute to social class differences in the 

educational aspirations and attainment of wotnen* For example » Ragan 

and Moss (1962) found some evidence of a relationship between rather ^s 

429 

social class and her behavior toward daughters, but not sons. 
Better educated mothers were found to be "more critical and o^re 
accelcratory" toward their 6 - IC '^ear old daughters ♦ In addition, 
Kagan and Moss found a highly significant correlation (r*e69) between 
tho educational level of mothers and "intelleqtual concern" as well as 
tchievement behavior in their adult daughters ♦ 

Finally, adequate exposure to information and opportunities for 
further education cay contribute to lower cIaSi- wocnens' inferior 
educational aspirations and attainment. Su* xrt for this proposition 
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cottfts from Lopati^ (1973) who foxmd evidence of an inverse relationship 

between aoomt of social isolation and educational level among urban 

430 

women • 

So far> this section has addressed Itself to the nature and/or 

extent of socioeconomic differences in aspects of occupational 

poten^al* A recent study by Goodale and Hall (1976) addressed 

itself to the process by which these socioeconomic effects come into 
431 

being. That is^ the research examined social psychological factors 
which ware hypothesized to mediate the relationship between social 
origin and educational and occupational attainment* 

Specifically, Goodale and Hall hypothesized that students' work 
values 9 defined* as attitudes toward work in general, and perceptions 
of parental influence with regard to education were .Important 
mediating variables* Work values were seen as important because of 
evidence indicating a relationship between students* educational/ 

occupational plans and internalization of parents' **get ahead*^ values 

432 

(e.g., Kahl, 1953). More recently, McCall and Lawler (1974) pro- 
vided evidence that high school students internalize the work values 

of their parents and use them as a basis for their educational and 

433 

occupational plans. Interestingly, a study by Kinnane and 

Bannon (1964) as well as others have found that daughters from 

lover SES families have significantly stronger work value orienta- 

434 

tlons than daughters from higher SES families. 
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Paraatal in£Iuenca waa conaldarad loportaut bacauaa of conaldarabla 
avldance indicating a ralatlonship batwaan parantal scrass on aducatlon 
and students adxieational and caraac aspirations (a.g.» Bordua, 1968; 

WiHiaos, 1972).^^^ Parantal stress on education, or Uck of it, is 
a particularly ia^ortant varUbla for wotnan. as we hava alriiady saan. 

Subjects w«re 437 high school sophomoras in a nornhaaatam city, 
repraaauting the full range of socioeconomic levels. Quest ionnairea 
were adainistered raqueating information about education and occupa- 
tions of subjacts' parents, parental influence, and educational and 
occupational plans. 

Consistent with some of the studies reported earlier, significant 
sex differences were found in the students perceptions of their parents 
interest in ^nd pressure for their college education. Boys reported 
significantly acre parents' interest in their schoolwork and pressure 
than did girls, although plans tc attend college and level of aspired 
occupation were approximately the same for malas and females. Thus, 
although both boys and giri- had sinailar goals, the boys percel'/ed 
more parental support of those goals. 

Path analysis revealed that the paths for males and feaalea 
differed dramatically. For males, the basic path linking social 
or53in to career plans was; parental background -^student's college 
plans students occupational pliins. Contrary to predictions, 
students work values did not mediate the relationship between parental 
background and career aspirations. Students' perceptions of parant.-i 
interest in students' schoolwork and parents' hopes that their chili 
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will actend collegd did sarve as tnadlators* iQCOrporatlng these two 
aspects Into the model led co the followiag descrlptioa o^ the path 
foe males-TNv 

Parental Backjrrouad-^ Parents' Interest In Stijdeat*s Schoolwork^ 
Parents' Hopes for Stxident's College «^ Student's Oxm College 
Plaus-^ Student's Planned Ocoupatlon 

In general » the path for fetsales was considerably simpler than 
for males « Of particular note Is the fact r^at for gixls there was 
no link from parental background to the reaainder of the path* 
Fathers' occupation was not significantly relaced to any other 
variable, and none of the educational and occupational variables was 
iinked to parents^ interest as perceived by tne girls. Of the four 
parental background variables, only mothers' occupation was related 
to work values > but no other variables in the basic path were associated 
wlch work values. 

* 

Ba5ed on theset data, Goodale and Hall came to the conclusion that 

girls are irore independent of the socioeconoitiic background of their 

parevits In formulating thair career aspiratioas , and that their career 

plans may be more dependent upon their owu goals and ambitions chan en 

t:hosfc of: their parents. ''Girls > in short, are le3:i likely than boys to 
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..nherit th<s career attaintnent-^ or thair parents-.'* 

Inasmuch as several cf Goodale and Hall's findings were ir.jon- 
sisteat v/ith previous research (e.g., equivalent educational divi 
occ*:pational aspiration^ for u'lale^ and females'), the sLudy should 



be r«pllcatad. B«8«<1 on just thi.s one scudy, it Is lapoaslble to 

# '• 

reach any firm conclusions on Che linkages between socioeconomic status 
and girls' occupational potential. 

d. Characteristics of the Family Background and Parent-Child Relationship 

Several of che theories prseated in Part Two pointed to patterns of 
childhood experience with parents as important contributors to later 
occupational choice. The noat prooinent of such theories was tnat of 
Roe (1957) , who hypothesized that such early patterns are the major j 
determinant of whether an individual's occupational choice turns out to 
be people-oriented, or non-people oriented. ^37 p^j. aatanple, over- 
protected children were hypothesized no rely heavily on their parents' 
occupational expectations. n contrast, parental rejection was 
hypothesized to result in ag-essiveness and a relative preference for 
non-people oriented occupations. 

The evidence for Roe's theory, as indicated earlier, is shaV.^.y at 
best. For example, a Ph.D. dissertation by George Appleton (1969) 
found no support for any of four hypotheses generated by Roe's theory in 
a sample of 425 eighth grade students. 

Appleton did find evidence of significant differenc<^ . between 
parents' treatment of their sons and daughters, however. For both the 
nuather and the father, parent child relationships with gi ls were 
perceived (by the girl) as significantly more protecting, regarding, and 
loving. Boys o<4rceived their relationships with their fathers as 
significantly more punishing and demanding than did girls. Moreover, 
boys perceived boch their aethers and fathers as more rejecting and 
neglecting than did glria. Ic would seem on the surface that these 
data do support Roe's theory, inasmuch as boys, in general, choose more 
nonpeopie- oriented occupations than do girls. However, there was no 
statistically significant association within each se x betveen perceived 
parent-child relationship and category of occupational choice (i.e. 
ptopie-oriented vs. nor.people-oriented) . 



on. addition.! intriguing .«c di«er„c. e«rg.4 fr» ^ » 

Boy. Choosing occup«ions ch.r.c«riz,d a, «v,«d non-p.r.on. P«c.ived 
»lLi£icantlv 1... opportunity tor int.rp.raontl activity than did 

i a ^ g th. occupational choic. WK.!. girX, p.rcaivad e,u»X 
Crtuniti.. for i„t.r,.r.o.al activity in por»n-ori«.t.d and nonp.r.on 
occupation., boy. in tU. two group. di«.r.d .igniiic«>tly ~ ^ 
variabU. Thi. .«c di«.r«.c. probably ralUct. a - i^'^^^^^' 

and/or "dis^n^c. r.duction» .K.ct. That i.. the «^ ^' 
cKaract.ri.tic. ot th. culturally .cc.pfd ««inin. rol. . thair 
occupational choic. both in ord.r to «U. it app«r ™" 

laslrable" and to reduce "cognitiv. di..onanca" «hic ari the 

result of Choosing a traditionally masculine occupation. 

„.Ue it -as not the ^ior thrust of his theory, dohn Holland 
a^eiTL described parental influence, on offspring's occupat onal 

Holland asau^d that "each parental ^^^^ ^^ 
oluater of «.viron«ntal ^To " r exa^U. 

.vf^ftt well beyoad parental attitudes (1973. P^iih 
Teris parents (their cHild-rearin. attitudes aside) enga.e in 
realistic p ^etivities in and out of the hocie; surround 

characteristic realistic activi i materials, and tools; 

themselves with particular equipment, possessions, 

• , . little friends and neighborhoods. At the same time, 
and select realistic friends s activities and 

..«listic parents tend to ignore, avoid, or .reject 

t e han other Xn short, parents create character.. Uc 

Tlronments that include attitudes as^well as a great range 

Obvious environmeratal experiences. ^.^^^.n the 

. rh^ tvo-wav relationship between the 
Holland also recognized the tvo way 

♦ r,n^ rhP oarent's influence on ttie 
child's influence on the parent and th paren 

f>ii*^r own environment oy cneit utTu*«» 

""^;::ry"r:::n /in .^-^^ --^ - ^■^^^--^ 

ryTild:::.." - .-o. prov^es eviae^e of this sort 

of reciprocity in par.nt-chlU relationships.- 



Holland (196:, «c»i».* "P^^^""^ "^"^"""^ '^'TonZI^ 
j„urU*ro«.<. «rUbl... »ch p.r.nt. occupation, .duction »d 
family oacKg .ignlficant r.lationship «a. 

offspring occupational cod.. ai«n . ,„„p.aon.l 

docu».nt.d batwan fathars' occupation and ""'''f J J 

. Thas. data .hould again ba int.tpr.t«l a. Indlcattv. of a 
coda. Thas. data » conclusion, about direction of 

reciprocal r.lation.hip only: that 1., no <: 

cauaality c«. b. la£«r.d fro« th..a data. eoncaptualla-tion 

EarUar »ork by Holl«.d «. wa. .or. .pacific in It. concap 
of P.rant.1 influanca on offapring.' occupational choica. For 
Hp r "olland a96« davalopad tb. ,ar«.tal 
::^:unant (mi) to a..... tb. dagraa to -bicb a ^ r 

cbaractari«d a. "-'"rrltaU i b^;3 — 

<;.udies based on tllis ia^strumetit revealed some relations 
Studies based ..^^^^g., personality orientations. For 

parents' behavior and offspring P ^alistic" occu,.ations 

rrrr r=. 

Fathers were asfcea to r-oaults 

.d tbair bopa. for tbair ^-^-^::::::Z::^ 

'Tbrprtlai; 1::.^::. didarabl... .tbar. Of 
ambition and hoped tbair in ,„^i„„,ity, while father, 

son. in the "Inve.tigative category val ..„„„ntlonal" 

. ...ocial" ^---^:::;::Z:1J:Z:, ^bUe father. Of 
ZX::^ - ad.u.tment plu. .Pularity^ 

! «f "artistic" sons valued curioustty and 

rp:;err fi:::::. .r giri..though not .ite . ..... 

aistmct. -ere In the same general direction. 

c ,1 researcher, have attempted to di.tingui.h between the 
sever ! '"'"^^ ehoo.lng traditional vs. 

£„il-, baclcround characteri ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

nootraditional career, or U.est/ie 
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««in.d th. "tlattonshlp with p««.t." of "rol.-lnno,«lv." coll.g. 
wom«n. 1.... «~» ch<«..lag •W-.«typle.l" occup»tioas. 
Sh. found eh.t in eontr«C to traditional «»«n. rol. innovator. 
t««i«l to hav. ".ubatantiai eognitiv. diatanc. from both par«it.. v.™ 

T«.gl intatpratad thaa. finding, aa iadicativ. of an a.«.ci.tion bat-aau 
rol. ionoyatioo and "atttono-.u. ralationahipa with both par«it.."»»' 
m ~ch ralationahipa. di«gr.««it. and ar..^ of di.t«ic. co«a.t aid. 
by aid. with agraaaants and araa. of cloaana... 

In anithar atudy Thaodora Patrick (1973) «caid4.d th. fmily 
backgrouud char.ctarl.tlc. of wo««. who «itar Mla-do»lnatad 
profaslons. toung adult wo»«i who war. angag** in graduate 
training for car..r. a. lawyer,, doctor., archltact., and adantUt. 
co«pri.ed the prof...lonal sample, the., women were contraatad with 
a «»pl« of full-tl-. ho«e.«ker.. all of whoa had college deg.... 

in apparent contraat to Tangrl'a finding.. Patrick found no aupport 
for the hypotheai. that parent, of profea.ional. ar. «r. autonony- 
permlctlng and lea. controlling than parent, of hoaaaakara. In fact, 
father, of prof...lonal. were reported to b. »or. p.ychologlcaUy 
controlling than were fathers of ho»e=.ker.. Patrick .l.o found no 
support for th. hypothesis that professional wonen have a greater 
need for autonomy than homemakera. 

In sun. these studies suggest that family background 
Characteristics and parent-child relationships may extent an influence 
on women's occupation.al behavior, but probably not to the extent 
originally theorized by Roe. Moreover, there is not enough consistent 
research evidence to draw any firm conclusions about the nature of the 
relationshio between various family background characteristics and 
and particular patterns of occupational behavior. 
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3 Peer. Vlsu.1 Media, and Other Soctalizatlon Influences 

ic is beyona tne scope o£ tnls review to cover all ot the 
.oclallzation Influences On girls' occupational potential. 
The purpose of this section Is to point «lut the most 
Smrcant of the remaining Influences, and to briefly 
ref« to the studies which have documented Influences on 
the aspects of girls' occupational potential discussed In 
Part Three of this review. 

a Peer Influences 
-.' l-ne importance of peer Influence In general ; has been 
.oc^ented In numerous' studies by -"^ f "^J^^^'.^f 
Ur le Bronf enbrenner (e.g.. Bronf enbrenner . 1967) . 
Other child psychologists have demonstrated peer rein- 
rdmfnt o/sL-role behaviors in chlldren^as .0- as three 

years old.^ (e.g.. Fagot & Patterson. ^'^'^ " J^Heer 
L»e evidence that girls are even more sensitive to peer 
and sibling influences during childhood than are boys 
re c FeLdman & Feldman, 1976) . 
• ' "'„u«.er o. recent studies We demonstrated the ia..rtan« 

of (perceived) male support for 'females to break away from 
of (perceivea; r tiontraditional careers 

traditional sex roles and to pursue non 
(e g., Frieze, Parsons & Ruble. 1972>52 „,„i y, 1972 
iesten^elt. 1970). «^ For example, Peggy Hawley (1972) 
Zd that there is a significant relationsh p between the 
careers women choose and their beliefs regarding men 
"ew of the feminine ideal. Women preparing for 

Irirti. >aUy female careers, such as teaching, were more 
"eirco believe that men in their lives 

attitudes and behaviors into male-female ""^ones, .axle 

nr^arinz for nontraditional careers . such as math 
women preparing for n ^^^^ 

and science majors, were iiore li-<ely to 
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do not 5e. ..X .a a'deCerMnant o'f attitudes and b.havibrs \ 
Furtharmore, woman who ware planning to enter male-dominated 
careers were more concerned with male support compared to 
those with traditional career goals . Only ten percent of 
these women said they would pursue their present 
(nontraditional) goals over the objections of significant 
men in their lives. 

Ballyn (1964) referred to men's attitudes 'as the aost ] 
important source of support or hostility for the professional 
woman Katz (1968) provided empirical support for this . 

contention. i„ a sample of Stanford University women 

students. Katz found that the single largest influence on 
women's occupational decision, were the attitudes of their 
husbands, fiances, and boyfriends. Similarly. Edwards 
(1969.) found that the values of marriage-oriented women 
related most strongly to their ^ception of their boy- 
Lends values, in comparison to other possible influenc n, 
factors Among already married women. Wise and Carter 

(1965) found that wives perceptions of their husbands 
attitudes toward, emp.loymenc,w^s. the factor most influencing ^ 

their own attitude. • •• 

using a very different research Approach, Farmer and Bohn 
(1970) provided still more support for the importance of 
ioLn's perceptions of men's attltudes^^^These researchers 

able Co reduce "home-career" conflict simply by celUng 

women to "pretend" that men llUe f ^,7,., 

suggesting that a successful combination of home and care.r 
was indeed possible to achieve. 

Finally, a study by Ellis and Bentler (1973) suggesr.o- - 
■■ tna^ -tne opposite sex. rather the sane sex, may serve 
.s a primary frame of reference for a person's selt- 
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Male support appears to not only influence women'V 
decisions about whether or not to work and at whftti 
occupations to work, but also appears to influence women's 
choices about the acquisition of educatiwiial means to 
occupational attainment. For eacample, Westervelt (1970) 
found that a majority of women who were planning to 
continue their education or return to work considered 
"husband's approval" as the most important factor in 
their decision. Aftong respondents who were not 

planning to return to education or «c-k. 177. gave "husband 
would not appro^7i»" as the most impotw-. t reason.. aR<i 
32% gave "childrf need me at home" as the reason. - 
Similarly. FeldmaA and Newcomb (1969) found that married 
women undergraduates were more likely than married men to 
feel that emotional pressure from a spouse would cause 

them to drop out of graduate school. ^ 

Amon2 married women at the hiffheat professional levels., a 
'supportive husband seems to be of almost overriding 
importance. Lopate (1971) stated that:"'The right husband 
is one of the most common requirements set by women 
pnysicians-tnemseLves :tor com&Lna.ng * medical career- wit..- • 
marriage." Psychologist Judith Bardwick (1971) suggested 

chat the reason for th^r nuiy be that husbands must be 
confident enough in their own achievements so as not to 
feel threatened by their wives' professional commitments and 

465 

accomplishments . 

Finally, Tangri's (1972) .study provided evidence that ) 
romantic relationships are just as important to role 
innovative women as to traditional «omen. If this 
fnding is taken together with the overwhelming evidence 
that women place great importance on the attitude of the.r 
rooantic partner towards women's roles, the conclusion t..at 
males' attiti'des are paramount becomes inescapable. Ir 
we juxtapose these two findings with the evidence preser.ceu 
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in Part Three that males at all ages are significantly 
more sexist than females in their attitudes about women's 
roles, the profound seriousness of women's "dual role" 
conflict becomes all too clear. 

b. Visual Media and Other Socialization Influences 

The significance of the, visual niedia as an agent of occupa- 
tional socialization is increasingly being recognized. 
Television, newspapers and magazines, textbooks and 
instructional materials all act as socializers by 
conveying occupational information and providing 

occupational.. .role models. The most recant evidence indicates 
that each of these vehicles of occupational socialization 
is replete with sex stereotypes, and thereby funccions to 
restrict, rather than enhance, women's occupational potential. 

1. Television 

A recent 'estimate* indicated that the average .3tndent Matches 
about 15,000 hours of television before graduating from 
high school. Studies show that frequent television 

viewing begins for most children at^ age three and remains 
high until at least age- twelve- (Scaraisan, Lyle and-Parker, 
1961; Lyle Sc Hoffman, 1971). studies also clearly 

demonstrate that children model their own behavior after 
the behavior they have observed on TV (e.g., Liebert, 
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Neale, and Davidson. 1973). 

Several recent studies have denostrated the pervpsiveness 
of sex-role stereotyping in priine-time TV programming 
(e.g.. Women on Words and Images, 1975. Franzwa. 
1977). For example. Women on Words f.nd Images found 

that prime-time television conveys the message thc.t men 
are more dominant, authoritative, and competent. 
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2. Newspapers and Magazines 

Studies by Moser (1962) , ^-^^ Gutsch and Logan (1967) ^74 
and Goodson (1970) have deaonstrated the influence of 
the news media on children's occupational knowledge. 
Other studies have once again documented the pervasiveness 
of sex-role stereotyping in these media (e.g., Franzwa, 
197|). ^76 

3. Textbooks and Instructional Materials 

Despite some very noteworthy advances in cuanriculum 

development in recent years, the textbook remains "the 

single most important teaching tool" (Black, 1967). 

A recent s\irvey of about 24,000 schools revealed that 

about 90 to 95 percent of school time is either directly 

based on or structured around the use of instructional 
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materials, including textbooks (Komoski, 1975). 
Wirtenberg and Nakamura (1976) demonstrated the striking 
parallel between the ontogeny of occupational aspirations 
and sex-biased educational practices, including sex-biased 
textbooks: "^^'^ ' • V • :■ • ^- . - • — 

A comprehensive review of the literature on textbook 
biases docximents the pervasiveness of sex biases in text- 
books at every level and in every substantive area 
(Wirtenberg, 1978). This review showed that textbook 

biases against females fall into three major categories: 
invisibility, stereotyping, and inferiority. These 
biases are evident in the most recent studies Ce.g., WOWI, 
1975) and across a wide -range of publishers and 
geographical regions . 

Invisibility was docunenced in terms of overall visibility 
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of males and females in both written test and In illustrative 
materials. Beyond. simple inequitable proportional 
representation of mal<^3 and females, male characters were 
found to be far more likely to be depicted in central 
roles in the stories in which they app^ired. Even when ■ 
girls were represented in illustrations, they still tended 
to be "invisible" because they were drawn smaller, in the 
background, or passively watching what the males were doing 
Invisibility of females was quite apparent iii biographies; 
her 6 they were outnumbered by ratios of six males to every 
one female biography. 

Sex role stereotypes in textbooks were manifested in 
the grossly disjparate occupational roles of men and women. 
Men were shown much more often in occupational roles, as 
well as in a much wider range of occupations. Conversely, . 
the few times that women were shown to appear in occupa- 
tional rbles, these were limited to only the most sex- typed 
occupations (e.g., teacher, nurse). 

Ster&o types were also the major determinant of the 
behaviors, traits and interests exhibited by the characters 
in the stories. Males exhibited far more aggressiveness, 
problem- solving, physical activity, cleverness, strength, 
heroism, elective generosity, unearned rewards, adven- 
turousness, and imagination than did feaales. Females 
consistently demonstrated more passivity, dependence, self- 
sacrificing altruism, goal restriction, domesticity, 
incompetence and victimization by the opposite sex, than 
did males. These findings were supported by frequency 
counts of behavioral manifestations, in frequency counts of 
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who played the central role in stories with themes center- 
ing around these behaviors and treats, as well as by 
innumerable quotes excerpted from a wide range of the 
texts examined. 

The third major source of bias was found in the 
consistent demeaning,' degrading, belittling and victimizing 
of females to show that they are inferior to males . One 
reviewer of sex biases in children's literature noted 
that in ttiese books "Girls collapse into tears, betray 
secrets, and act upon petty and selfish motives" 
(U'Ren 1972^ p. 223). , . _ ... 

Besides their lack of character, females are shown to 
be lazy, incompetent, lacking in ability to think for 
chemselves, and to act on their own initiative. Boys 
.are frequently, shown rescuing. older girls and women from 
situations, clearly indicating their superiority. 

The problem of textbook bias is often compounded in 
Che classroom by the use of sex- stereo typed bulletin 
board materials, sex-segregated seating arrangements, the 
use of sexist language, and myriad other institutionalized 
sexist practices (cf . 'Fraziet-^ 'Sadker , 15?3)-; 

In sum, .this seccion has .brief ly described peer, visual 
media and other socialization influences which may 
contribute to limiting girls' occupational potential. The 
^aramounc significance of male's attitudes has been 
demonstrated, and the problem of sex biased TV, textbooks 
and instructional materials has been described. 
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4. Sxiinmary and Conclusions 

Part Four raviewed tha avidanca on tha most Important 
of tha socialization influancas on girls' occupational 
potential, including taachars, parents, paars. and the 
madia. ^ 

Taachars ware shown to contribute to sex differences in 
occupational development in a number of ways. Studies 
have been presented which demonstrate that teachers model 
sex- typed behaviors, have sex-stereotyped expectations and/ 
or attitxides, and exhibit different behavioral interaction 
patterns with their male and female students. In each of 
these ways, teachers are (consciously or unconsciously) 
modifying, molding, and shaping patterns of behavior and 
attitudes which place limits on the occupational potential 
.of their students. . .. ^ .... 

Parents were 'also shown to exert tremendous' influence 
on the occupational potential of their offspring. This 
influence comes in nmerous forms, is both dir^t and 
indirec conscious and nonconscioUs , subtle ai^ blatant, 
intentional", .and unintentional'. 'The most proi?4nent 
variables reiJated to parental" influence were identified as 
(a) parental attitudes, expectations and sex- role sociali- 
nation practices, (b) tiatemal employment, (c) socio- 
economic status, and (d) characteristics of the family 
background and parent-child relationship. 

The studies revealed that parents begin socializing 
boys and girls differently alaost immediately after 
birth, £.r.d concinue doing so throughout their children's 
development. Moreover, children have been shown to be 
aware of their parents sex-role stereotyping, and to 
behave in accordance with their parents sex-typed 
expectations . 
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While soma sUudlas have indicated that SES affects the 
occupational /educational aspirations of women in a similar 
manner as it does nens*, others suggest .that as a result 
of the general tendency for greater sex role 8tereot3rping 
among the lower social classes, lower SES women may he 
doubly inhibited from fulfilling the their true .occupational 
potential . 

An intriguing study exaiained the process by which, these 
socioeconomic differences come into being. By fociising on 
the social psychological factors which may be mediating 
the relationship between socioeconomic orgin and 
educational and occupational attainment* this study demoa- 
strated that the process differs dramatically for &ales 
and fetnales. . For males only, perceptions of parents'- 
interest in their* school wrk and parents* hopes for their 
college attendance are iirportant mediating variables. 
For girls, the only mediating factor between social origin 
pjxd occupational choice appeared to be mothers* occupation. 
This finding led the researchers to the. conclusion that — 
girls" are more independent of the socioeconomic back- 
ground of their parents in fonmilating their career 
aspirations, and that their career plans may be more 
dependent upon their own goals and ambitions than on 
those of their parents. More research needs to be conducted 
to come to any firm conclusions about the relationship 
_^between socioeconomic status and women's occupational 
behavior . 

Finally, the research on characteriscics of the 
family background and parent-child relationship indicated 
that these factors certainly do exert an influence on 
women's occupational behavior, but probably not to the 
extent originally theorized by Anne Roe. Moreover, there 
is not enough consistent research evidence to draw any flra 
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Matemal employmaat is probably the most widely cited 
factor which influences girls* occupational choice. 
Research on this factor has provided considerable evidence 
that daughters of working mothers hold more favorable 
attitudes toward work than do daughters of non-working 
mothers. When considering this research, however, it should 
be kept in mind that most of it has been based on white 
college samples, and is not necessarily generalizable to 
other populations, Furthermore, such mediating factors 
Has mothers* ..s7tIsfa"ction.-With her .!nork jjaye fesen ji^Oll%tr a t c d 
to be important determiners of the significance of the 
relationship between maternal employment and daughters' 
occupational behavior, ^ 

Taken together, the studies on maternal employment lead 
to the conclusion that: there is no unconditional' on. 
unidirectional positive or negative effect of maternal 
employment on daughters' work orientations. Rather, both 
the significance and the direction of the maternal employ- 
ment effect is mediated by other characteristics -of •: 
the mother. Other things^-being. equar^ the effects-^are. 
likely to be positiv^^^wBea^the-aiQliher. Is-^relativety: 
satisfied with her" career-, comfortable and competent in her 
dual role, and when she transmits positive normative 
messages about the dual role. 

Socioeconomic status is still a third important, 
family background variable that has received a great deal 
of attention. Studies have demonstrated SES differences 
in xvomer's occupatlcial choice .the reasons women give 
for desiring to enter various occupations, and in the 
acquisition of the educational means to occupational 
attainment. In general/ girls from the lower socio- 
economic levels tend to have more sex- stereo typed 
occupational aspirations than middle or upper-class girls. 
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conclusions about the nature of the ralatlonship between 
various family background '.Aarat eristics and particular 
patterns of occupational behavior. More research needs 
to be conducted in this area as well,- 

The last section reviewed peer, visual media, and other 
socialization influences . The studies on peer influence 
pointed rather conclusively to men's attitudes, including 
husbands, boyfriends, and fiances as key influences on 
women's occupational behavior. Inasmuch as men have been 
sbiwn to be considerably more sexist in their attitudes as 
compared with women, the importance of modifying male 
attitudes cannot be stressed enough. Whether early 
intervention is the most promising approach for long-term 
modification of mens' atiitudes rexnains to be seen.* 

Visual. media.. included television, newspapers, magazines 
and textbooks and instructional materials. Recent studies 
indicate that each of these media forms (1) acts as a 
significant socializing agent and- (2) is replete with sex- 
role stereotyping and other forms of bias against females. 
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PART V. INTERVENTIONS TO ENHANCE ASPECTS OF GIELS' OCCUPATIONAL 
POTENTIAL 

.Coring this dftc&dft, adueaeors* rasMrehers and o chars hava 

I 

h%pxk to raeognisa tha loportmea of aatXy lAearvanclon, if girXs 
occupational potantial is to ba iaprovad. As a result, a nusbar 
of educational intarvantions hava basa davalopad and introduced into 
the educstlonal curriculum. These interventidSs vary greatly in 
terms of: 

■ 1) tha age or grade leva}, at which they are introduced 

2) their duration 

3) tha nature and focus of the intervention 

4) nhe soacific apsects of girls' occtipational potential they • 
ere attempting to modify 

5) tha oeasures used to evaluate the inpact of the intervention. 

This section briefly reviews the literature on these . in terver. .ions 
focussing on the studies which have examined the interventions' impact 

* 

on aspects of girls* occupational potential. 

1. Preschool through Blemetit a ry- Le vel 

Iatarvent*ons have been introduced as early as age 3 and through 

grade six. 

rierx, F-'.dler, and Rogers (1970) were successful In modifying 
several aspects Oi sex-role stereotypes in childrr.n aged 3, 4, and 
5.^^^ In one study nonsaxist symbolic modeling stimuli were 
presented In plc:ture books to a sample of 76 white middle-class 
children. The intervention lasted for 3C minutes per day for five 
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days, totaling 2% . hours ^ Sax-tola.st«cao eypas . vera. maasurad_ia, 
tazas of ballafs about (1) eha ralativs iateXllg«ixea o€ mmn and 
woman, and boys and girls, (2) chUdrsn*s play actlvltlas, (3) parsnts* 
work activities. The "doll-ohoice" technique was used. 

♦ 

This study revealed t>^at sooe aspects of sax role stereotypes are 
acquired between the third and fourth yssr of life, as are racial 
stereotypes. In addition, by age 3 and continuing until age 5, sale 
children have oore stereotyped beliefs than female cbildren. 

An evaluation of the ijiteryention' s impact indicated that.. the - 

children exposed to the eqalitarian stories expressed fewer sex-role 
stereotypes than children read the traditional stories. Moreover, the 
intervention interacted with age and sex, such that S-year olds and 
females ware more favorably influenced than 4-year olds and males, 
respectively. 

A second experiment by the same authors replicated the first 
and also introduced an egalitarian film intervention. This 
study revealed that, like the picture books, the film had a strong 
'immediate impact on reducing sex stereotyped attitudes. la fact, 
there was some evidence chat the flJa « had a more enduring impact than 
the picture boo«w. Both scudies were interpreced as supporting a social 
learning approach to the tnodlf icacion of sex-cyped beliefs. ' 

Based on these findings, the researchers concluded: "it is 1 
plausible to assume that repeated exposure to egalitarlaa sex 
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rolA aodalt would sustain lasa staraotTpttd attieudas... Extaaalva, 
rapaatad axpoauca ea madia that aortray broad /'flaxlbla eoaeapcualiaationa 
of oala aad faaala colas should be eonsldarad an af factiva method of 
abolishing rastrictiva dysfuoctlonal sax role staraotypas." (p. 1006)^^^ 

In anothar study with pcaschoolars, Bloonbarg (1974) attempt ad 
to directly aodify sax role stereotyping, of occupations by four and 
five year old children. The intervention Involved elaasroom 
instruction in occupational role concepts over a period of ten weeks. 
Sex-role sterotyplng of occupations was measured by asking for gender 
ident^ication of familiar <k. . unfamiliar occupational roles. The 
reaults indicated that this intervention was not suf fluent to change 
subjects Sex-role stereotyping of occupatioos, except in regard to 
a transfer effect on unfamiliar occupations not covered by the 
currlculuffle BloOTberg concluded: ^'Sftd aou-^saxlst coac«pt8 hwa a 
mora pervasive part of the curxlcuXumy had ioatructioa lasted Xoager^ 
had parents been Involved In reinforcing concepts and attitudes being 
taught t there might have been greater change/* (p* 87) 

A study by Greenberg and Peck (1973) was also unsuccessful in 

489 

acdiiying preschool children's sex role perceptions • This 

. , ^ *\ 

Intervention Involved both teacher and children 's_ curricula , T^^^ j 

teachers' currlcxjLlxim consisted of tvo^hour bimonthly meetings for 

teachers 9 focussing on sex role stereotyping end the role of schools 

in forming sex stereotypic role expectations « The children's 

curriculum was the ''Basic Htiman Needs Curricujittflt^ focussing on **the 

timeless basic nskids" shared by all humans. 



Ih« nost cooprthe&sivtt study in this ftr«A ««s cooduetad by 

♦ 

Guttftatag and Bcay (1976): "Undelag S«jc Stereotypas: A Bow»T<H)o~It 

Gulda with Tastad Non-Saxist Curriettla and Sfon*Saxiat Curricula and 

496 

Taaehing Mathods." Taachar training, and tha studant'a eurriculuA 
vara Introducad ovar ^ six waak. pariod. Tha curriculum vaa j^araparsad 
tEroughout^th^ school day dapan^Ing^on tha laval of Invelvaaant and 
intaraat^S ttia taachar. Tha saaqila eonsla;:ad o£ 409 children ixk^* 
kindargartan, grada fiva and grada nlna* 

Tha findings pointad to tha assantial aallaability of sax-role 
concapts» and daaonstratad tha axtant to vhich avan briaf attempts to 
expand sax-'roles can yield positive resxtlts for children of all ages. 



Tha critical factor appeared to % that tha intervention be "thorough, 
wall' rounded, and intense". 

The realties also indicated that at all agea^ girls had lesa 
stert^otyped views of vomJp's occupations than did boySa Furtheraore^ 
the girls were more influenced by the ctirriculum than the boys« At 
the ninth grade level, the boys actually becai&e more rigid in their 

views after the intervention. ^ 

\ 

Harkness (1973) evaluated the impact of an original occupational 

unit on the occupational knowledge and attittides of elementary school 

491 

children in grades 4» 5 and 6. The unit consisted of six 30 minute 
lessons over a period of six weeks* For example, one lesson included 
slides of working people and a discussion; another involved role playing 
and occupational charades* Pre and post tests were administered on 
an original instrument designed to measure occupational knowledge and 
attitudes* 
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Th« rwults r«7«al«d that th« occtapatloaal unit bad a slgalftcaac 

t 

lopact on all cblldraa la tha study. Of tha thraa gsada lavala, tha 
fifth gradara appaarad to baxufit tha ooat. As ia Guttancag and 
Bray j study, tha girls achlavad graatar gaiju than tha boya. Still, 
only a faw (III) changad thair futura oceupatlonal choicaa from thair 
initial staraotypad faminlna salactiena. Ho boya -ehangad to 
traditlooClly f^sinina occupations* 

aartaiaaa coadudad that all uppar alaaentasy school children 
can banafit from axposure to an instructional unit on bccupa .ions. 
Moraover, tha study daaonstratad that occupational knowladga and 
attitudas are related for uppar aleaaatary schoolchlldrea. Finally, 
tha study demonstrated that I. Q. and parent* a education are laportant 
correlates of elementary, .children's occupational j^lans. J 

An intervention by Parka (1976) alao Introduced a caraar-oriaated 

492 

curriculum at the elemeatary level (grades 3, 4, & 5). This 
curriculum was included ia the regular classroom activities over a 
fo'tr week period, for a mln-fnnim of eight instructional houra. 

The curriculum had a significant impact on the stereotypiag 
behavior of fourth and fifth grade girls aad boys. The boys and girls 
ia the experimental group increased career options for women without 
restricting options for men. At the same time, boys and girls ia the 
coatrol group showed an increase in their seac-stareotyplng of career 
roles. However, as was found in.'othsr studies, the curriculum did not 
have a significant affect on individual sex-stereotyped career choices 
for boys or girls. Parks concluded: "la the long view, the reduction 
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la sttrtetyplag by •xp«ria«atal groups may hava eha poslelva afftet of 

♦ 

eatialog pupils to saa aora caraar options for thaasalvas, and it aay 

* 

be a Qora dMlrabXe Outcome than laerMsed career avareneaSa'^ 
493 

(p. 473) Tha oajot conclusion was that "curriculua intazvantion in 
grada 4 can significantly raduca occupational staraotyping and parhaps 
ttltioataly laad to graatar fraadon of occupational choica, particularly 
by girls." (p. 473)^^^ 

An intarvantion by Buchar (1974) also avaluatad tha lapact of a 
non-3taraotypad occupational unit on alamantary school children. 
Buchar conducted an occupational unit "Man and Woitan in tha World of 
Workt" consisting of four 55 minuta lasaons. The lessons included 
filastitips, class discussion, and role playing and focussed on the 
occupations that man and woman engage in, the ways in which school 
subjects are related to occupations, and tha interests, training, and 
talents related to occupations. 

Bv.*.her found very positive results from this late'-ventlon. The . 
experimental group expressed significantly greater liberal attitades 
toward the occupational roles of men and women compared to controls. 
The experimental group also bad increased knowledge of occupations, 
and increased their preferences for traditionally opposite«-sex 
occupations as a tentative vocational choice. 

Unlike other studies. Bt^cher found that the Intervention benefitted 
both sexes equally In regard to a positive change in attitudes toward 
sex-role stereotyping of occupations, occupational '-nowledga, and 
opposite sex occupational preferences. 
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Tinally, Buehar found a sl^&if leant ralationshlp b«cw««a 
oceupacional knovladge and axpraaaad attltudaa toward oecupatiooal 
rolas of man and «08Mo. Am knowladga Ineraaaadt attltudaa bacaaa 
Ittsa aaac-rola ataraotyped. 

Poaltlva raaultA wexa also found by Ein (1977) with a aaatpla of 
900 ttlaoantary sobool chlldran*^^^ Thla Intaxvantlon Lnvolvad only 
flva rola-ravaraad occupational ttorlaa. Tha raaulta elaarly 
daaonatratad that chUdranU tax ataraotypas about oeeupafilona can 
b« nodlfiad through tha mat axial thay raad in school. 

In contrast to thasa positive results lilash (1974) avaluatad the. 

effects of a ses-role awareness course on sex-r^ole stereotyping and 

4«t7 

«ex-role anxiety of fifth graders. ' Tha awarenesa course consisted 
of twelve 45'-mlnute "experience-baaed** sessions » given "twice a week 
over a six week period. Unlike the studies reported above* Nash 
found no effects on either dependent vatlable. Horeoyer, N««h found 
that the course had a polarizing effect on the boys and girls in the 
experlauxtal group. Hash pointed to the need for teacher and parent 
involvement when introducing courses of this nature, and the need for 
a longer intervention. 

Incorporating Nash*s suggestion for greater teacher participation, 

Kesselman (1974) attempted to simultaneously change teachers* and 

498 

students* sex role stereotypes. Five female teachers participated 
in a workshop focusing on sex role stereotypes, and ways in which 
teachers could facilitate the de-stereotyping process. The teachers 
conducted similar workshops in their classes. 
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XMSttlaatt that tba workshop had a significant affect upon 

tha da-staraot7pis^ of taaehar attlttidas, and on tha sax rola 
diffarantiatlon attitudes of students* particularly thjs girls. 
Kaaaelaum concluded: 

'*'Xf seat rola stareotypea are to change in this society, the help 
of all individuals who work with and care for children oust be enlisted. 
Parenta and teachers, representing the child rearing and educational 
systM»9 e«a be the noat poeeae forcM la th% dA-s^MftetTpi&g of th* 
8«z rolds in tha ayaa of. their davaloplng cbildran aad atudaQta*** 
(1974, pe 133)*^^ 

Tha atttdiaa ravlawed hare point to several tantatiire eooclusioose 
Additional research^ in coobination vith more careful analyses of 
these studies* t&ethods and fix^ings, is needed^ Such research nay 
be able to suggest a dev^elopoentad model encompassing the nost 
beneficial aspects and foci of interventions whose purpose is to 
enhance girls' occupational potential # 

The first tentative conclusion is chat the pervasive sex role 
stereotypes and sex-cyped occupational choices of young children are 
in fact modifiable through educational lnterventioa» particularly for 
girls e Although some studies were unsuccessful in modifying sex role 
stereotypes , at least eight separate incerventioos provided concrete 
evidence of the essential malleability of 8ex«*role stereotyped^ 

Successful interventions Included uonsexist symbolic modeling 
stimuli presented in books and in films > classroom Instruction in 
uonsexist occupational role concepts , nonsexlsf teacher training 
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and workshops* and occupational units focussing on axposura to the 
broad spectrum of occupational possibilitios. These positive results 
were deaionstrated despite treaendous variation in the nature and 
the duration of the intervention, and despite variability in the 
laeasxures used to ta^t the effects of the interventions. 

The aost, successful int^^entions appaared to be targeted for 
children at the upper elesentary levels* partietdarly grades four 

and five, and tP Involve active teacher participation. Interventions 

> 

at th« preschool and early elementary levels appear to not ba as 
successfixl, although it is not clear whether this may be the result 

♦ 

of inadequate saaaursmenc tacholquese Inamuch as younger chlXdraa^s 

stareotypes are lees sophisticated and vell^-defined^ morn attention 

should be devoted to developing measures which are appropriate to 

their level of cognitive development « It is possible that eubtle 

changes in attitudes may have gone undetected by the fairly crude 

measures used in some of these stijtdies^ On the other haad,. the malet * 

f smale, and androgynous doll-choice technique^ employed by Flerx, 

Fidleri and Rogers may be a useful evaluation technique for young 

* 

children. 

# 

Another conclusion is that girls sex^stereo typed attitudes 
appear to be more easily modified than boys^ at leaat as revealed 
by the measures employed in these studies* Several of the researchers 
interpreted this finding by noting that girls may be more receptive to 
information contradicting sex role stereotypes because they **galn 
greater freedom and self--esteem from altering their views while 
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Qal«8 oust rttHoqulsu sonftthiag o£ Chair praviously pareaivad 
aupariority in aioving away from a staraotypad eoncaptualizatioa 
of sax tolas. Thus, soma of eha boys raspoosas in tha agalitarian 

499 

intaxvanCion groups nay hava baan dafansiva reactions." (p. 1006) 
^ Still a fourth conclusion is that thara appaars to ba a dafinita 

« 

relationship batwaan occupational knowladga and sax staraotypad 
baliafs and attitudes about occupations. This finding results in a 
strong racoBBBandation for the induaion of occupational units at 
the elementary school level. 

ttoreover, it is the low IQ students who appear to benefit the 
oost from this sort of intervention. These students are also the 
onea who have traditionally been shown to have the ii»at sax-stereotyped 
attitudest and ultiroataly, to be limited to the most sex-stereotyped 
occupations . 

A fifth conclusion is that it may be unreasonable to expect an 
Intervention to result in an iamadiate modification of expressed 
occupational aspirations or plans. However, since the intervention 
may resxilt in significant modification of the occupational roles which 
are viewed as available, desirable outcomes may be seen over the long 
term. 

Finally, one study pointed to the Importance of differentiating 
between "can" and "should" in measuring attitudes of children with respect 
to occupa..lons (Eln, 1977) . Children are more sex-scereo typed in their 
"should" responses than in their "can" respcoses. This is but one ; 
example of the need for more careful and systematic attention which' 
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iia«ds CO be paid to eh« aaaaur«Mtit tftchblqufts «mpl07«d by 
r«««arehftr8 working la this area. 

2.^ Jtrnlor High Levftl *~ ' s 

F«v«r atudlas hava baaa eonductad at tba Junior high l«iral« 
Of tha savan atudlaa Idantlflad at this I aval* only ona dflmsnatratad 
algnlfleaat poaltlva affaeta. Thara la a great need for tha 
Introduction of Intazvantlona at this crtielal davalopaantal stage, 
and for careful analysis of tha relative ef feetlvaneaa of different 
Interventions* 

Tha interventions which have been studied Include a ''structured 

vocational exploration task" in tha eighth grade (Bawxhurat, 1973),^^^ 

a "program of education and career exploration" In grades eight and 

502 

nine (Olson, 1971), a "career orientation prograa" in tha ninth 

503 

grade (Poulin, 1972) » a state^sponaored "Introduction to Vocations" 

504 

course in tha ninth grade (Tosh, 1971), a currlculua on "Woman in ^ 
the Work Force" in grades 7, 9, and U (Vetter and Sethney, 1972),'°^ 
and the introduction of oediated occupational 'Inf onaation through 
the use of slides and audio tapes in the eighth grade (Zikaund, 1971).^^^ 

Interestingly » the only Intervention which had a significant 
positive iapact on students occupational ittitudes was also the only 
one which focussed on women's occupational roles. In this study, Vetcer 
and Sethney (1972) developed and field tested currictaua materials with 
students In grades 7, 9, and U. The /urpose of the unit "Planning 
Ahead for the World of Work" was to bring about changes in girls' 
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koowlttdgtt o£» attleudtts toward* and plans for ehe world of work. 

For •acauplftt oa« lMson» "Looking Ahead to your occupation'*, 
provldftd students with a chance for self -analysis, and with 
information about the roles 9f wooen in the lahor force. "After 

* 

School, WhAt?"t was a soclodrasa Imsou aised at saI£«-aacploratlone 
'^fhac^s in oy futura?*^ providad for a raviav of individual participanca^ 
paraooal Occupatio nal atatua. 

Tha raaulta Indicatad that students at all thraa grada Xavals 
acqx&irad information about the world of work and about woman U 
aaployment opportunities • Moreover » students^ attitudes changed in 
the direction of greater acceptance of eaploymant aftair aarriaget and 
* more plans to work after children are grown* A majority of students 
at eachx grade lervel indicated chat the unit will influence their 
futures* 

While Che unit is usable at all chree grade levels t the study 
suggesced chat opcimal use of chese materials is at the ninth grade 
levels Use at the seventh grade r^uires that emphasis be put on 
. the occupational informacioa contained within che unit* Later use 
requires more emphasis on Che discussion of roles* 

Leonard (1969) introduced Interveacions designed Co Induce career 

507 

exploracion in grades seven Chrough nine* Although no experimenCal 
analyses ware performed on cheir Impact , che interventions can provide 
a model for fuCure evaluacion* AC che sevench grade level , work models 
were provided by people in che community* In che eighth grade » sCudencs 
explored communicy agencies wlch emphasis on job families, established 
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room coanlttftM to foraulata quastloos* secura sp^ ^caxt> and 
oaka preaantationa. ''laid tripa and iaearviaoa of planta wara 
alao condtietad. Tha oixxth grada lAtarvantlon waa coaeaatratad in 
* "Caraar Oay"« ^ Vocational opportualtlaa wara praaaatad by nllitary 
paraoonaX, larya eorapany training prograaa, eoUaga rapraaantatlvaa, 
and trada aehoola. Group dlacuaalona var^ ancouragad. 

Laonard did nee conduct any fomal taata on tha Impact of thaaa 
activities. Howavar, ha reported that everyone appeared interested 
in the progr4iiBS and voted overvhelmlngly to continue the program the 
following year* 

It is not clear why the other Interventions were unaucceaaful In 

♦ 

bringing about more changes. At least three of these studiea relied 
on the Vocational Oevelopnent Inventory (VDX) as the aajor inatruaent 
of evaluation* and it la possible that thli measure is not sufficiently 
sensitive to the sorts of changes that may have been produced. 
Alternatively, the Interventions may not have been broad enough in 
scope. Intense enough, or sufficiently sensitive to the needs of this 
particular age group. Clearly, additional research la required to 
answer these questldns. 

3. High School Level 

Due to time and space lloitatloas, only a few of the many 
interventions at the high school leve.\ are reviewed here. An 
attempt is made to provide an overview of the types of interventions 
which have been Introduced, along with their rMpective effects. 
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In a racaa.: stixdy Hurwlts vtd VhiCA (1977) «valuaCttd ths if^aet 
of sttc-Uxike^^. vocatiooal ItifoRMtiea oa thm rctported oeeupatioaaX 
ehelCM of high oehooX Junlors.^^ Infomeion 4bout a«w aeeuplftlooAl 
opportu&ielts for «om«a was read by 144 high school Jtsilors, wfaila 
106 othar JunXora raad laforaatloa about onportuaitiaa la gaaaral. 
All otudaata aubaaquaatly aalactad oceupaUona from a list of 40 
oceapatioaa that would ba '*Boat .ippropriata" for aaeh of f iva aala 
aad flva faaula atudaata daaeribad la oock profilaa. Tha raaulta 
iadicatad chat tha group which recalvad Tocatlonal lafotmatioa was 
significantly lass Ilkaly to salact sax^ataraotyplc occupations for 
tha nock fsaala students. 

In anothar sviccassful intarvantlon, Abamatfay and his saaociataa 

(1977) avaluatftd tha isipact c€ an Intansiva conaclousnasa-raiaing 
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curriculum on adolascent women. Tha eonadouanass-raislng ^ 
curriculum was of farad In 50«minuta class periods over 20 consecutive 
school days to junior and senior high school women. Bzperlmental end 
control groups ware constituted randomly from a pool of volunteers. 

The results Indicated that women who participated in the consciousness 
raising curriculum became more libaral in their beliefs about women's 
rights end roles and also showed increases along several dimensions of 
self-actualization. However, these gains did not rad Mte t o overall . 
self -concept, as measured by the Tennessee self -concept scale. 

In her Ph.D. dissertation. Vera Erickson (1973) evaluated the 
impact of •'Psychological Growth for Women: A gSgnltive Dev elopm ental 
Curriculum Intervention. "^^^ The course was specifically designed to 




pro«ot« oovaaasit. In th« d«v«lopn«&tal stagas oC growth o£ f e'sale 

•tud«nes* Tbt eours«» "A Study o£ Voam Through Lita ratur^" foilo^re^ .( 

1 samlaar - pracele^ja aodaX. Field lACarvlawing o£ faaalaa throughout 
the Ufa span r^rovidad a oaAHs of vlawiag tha proeaas of faoala 
davalopoaat through dlffarant agaa, otagaa, aud taaka. Alao, eha 
eurrlcxtlua providad an hlatorxcal aa wall aa a davalv:«aatal parspactiva 
on foula righta and rolaa. Tha earricttlum thua atraaaad on on-goiag 
iatagratloii of fiald iatarvlar data, worlu of lltaratura, and an 
axamlnation of "tha salf'*. 

Tha raaalta Indlcatad that tha curriculum was succaaaf ul in 
pronoting poaitlva oovamant on tha paychological growth stages* 
Poaitiva noveaant was saan on Kohlbarg*3 Moral Matxurity Scala. on 
tha Loavingar ago scale (from r'>age 3 - confotal&t to stage 4 ~ 
conscientious asd 5 - autonomoua) and on tha Spanca Attitudes toward 
Women Scale (toward attitudea of equality and choice for women). 
Supporting evidence was also provided by clinical data from stxxdent 
journals, dassrorm tapes, affective learning questionnaires, and 
at tendance • 

Doran (1976) evaluated the effects of asseijtiou training within 
a career awareness course on the sex-role self-concepts and career 
choices of high school women. She compared of.e group receiving 
assertion training within a career avareness course, with another 
receiving the career awareness course only, and with a third no 
treatment control group. The groups met for seven weekly three-hour 
sessions. The assertion training lasted for five 1% hour sessions. 
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Th« fiadiass Ixadleattid that subjects la all thraa groups vara 
alraady in tha atxdrogyaoua ranga (oa^ tha BS&I) aad had a caraar 
oriantation and a daaira to conbina earaar and faaiily rolaa* Evan 
though thia pratraataant caraar oriantation may hava d-fmlnltha^l tha 
naaaurabla lapact of tha caraar avaranaaa eouraa, significant; 
obsarvabla dif f arancaa in tha pradietad diraction wara avidancad by 
tha tuo axparlaantal groupa.eonparad to tha control group. Horaovar» 
tha study supportad tha hypothasis that tha subjacts in tha caraar 
awaranasa plus aasartivauass training condition (CA -f AT) would changa 
thalr androgyny scoras mora than tha sub j acta in tha caraar awaranasa 
only condition (CA) . Tha CA AT group also avidancad a significantly 
graatar salf-accapcanca of both oasculina and famlnlna charactaristics, 
comparad to tha CA group. 

In contrast to thasa highly succassfxil intarvantiona > at laast 

two studlas at tha high school laval found no significant rasults. 

Oodson (1973) found no dlffarancas batvaan thraa typas of vocational 

toacavlals ptMentlng female role models on occupational exploration and 
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attitudes o£ eleventh and twelfth grade stxxdents. The study 
questioned the xxsefulness of written media for presenting vocational 
informatioa and enhancing women's occupational potential « 

Finally, Crow (1973) found no significant effects from a vocational 

exploratioa group experience on measures of control^expectancy self- 
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esteem, and vocational maturity* 

Taken together, the studies at the high school level indicate that 
significant and dramatic changes can be induced as a result of several 



dlffarant typ^s o€ latMveatioQS. SuecMttfttl iacunraixtloos Indudod 
th« reading of sax-llaktd vocational iBferaatlon, an intaaaiva 
cenaelouanaaa-ralaitts etunriculua, a cognitlva-^avalopoantal 
curriculum inearvaneioa focuaing on Vooan In Litaraciira, and a . / 
earaar awaranaaa couraa with and without an aaaartion training 
eostponant* 

Tha atudiaa rvriawad in rhla aaction at all three levela point 
to tha aaaa coneluaion. Sax role ataraotypea, aex-eypad occupational 
aapirationa* and many other aapects of girla* occupational potential 
are nodifiable. Still, the task raoaina for educators, practitlonera, 
and reaearchera to develop and iaiplement effective nonaexiat later^ 
ventiona at every level. Eventua.Uy, theae "interventional may become 
a part of the regular curriculun, reaulting in vaat iaproveoents in 
the occupational potential of girla. Ultiaately, such a oonsexist 
curricxtlua could lead to vaat iaprovenienta in women* a occupational 
statue. 
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